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F those persons who are now 
clamouring loudly, against 
the contemplated injury to 
the Triumpbhal Arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, had 
spoken out long ago, when 

we first drew attention to the error about to be 
committed, it might have been prevented with 
jess difficulty than now. At that time our 
contemporaries made no response. Every 
one felt that the intention was preposterous, 
but no one but ourselves thought it worth 
while to say so, Now that the scaffolding is 
up, the brickwork required in the upper part 
of the archway to carry the proposed pedestal 
is commenced, and all the arrangements com- 
pleted, pens are set busily to work, and our 
arguments in objection are re-prodaced on all 
sides. 

Coincident with the publication of our last 
number, containing further strictures on the 
subject, reports appeared in the daily papers 
of a conversation in the House of Commons to 
the same effect. 

Lord R. Grosvenor said, the public some 
time ago found, that a quantity of scaffolding 
was erected about the arch at the top of Con- 
stitution-hill, and they were informed that it 
was intended for the elevation of an enormous 
equestrian statue of the illustrious duke, which 
was very much too large for the place on which 
it was about to be placed. Very great objec- 
tions to this had been made, and on inquiry he 
had been told that the arch was found to be 
not strong enough to bear the statue, and that 
an outlay would be necessary to render it so, 
That being the case, he and the public had 
been delighted to hear that the plan of placing 
the statue on the arch had been put a stop to. 
Since then, however, it had again been resolved, 
he believed, to place the statue there. His 
question, and what the public wished to know, 
was, whether that part of the town was to be 
defaced by placing this statue in that situation? 

Sir R. Peel said, some time ago subscriptions 
had been proposed to be made for erecting an 
equestrian statue to the noble duke, and a com- 
mittee had been appointed by the subscribers 
to direct the application of the fund. But be- 
fore the subscriptions were raised, a communi- 
cation had been made to his late Majesty King 
William IV., who had been requested to state 
whether, in the event of the proposed subscrip- 
tions being raised for a magnificent equestrian 
statue to the Duke of Wellington, his Majesty 
would give his consent to its being placed on 
the arch at the top of Constitution-hill. Sub- 
sequently, a similar request had been made to 
her present Majesty, and he believed that Lord 
Melbourne, who was then Prime Minister, had 
been authorized to communicate to the com- 
mittee, that her Majesty would confirm the in- 
tention of her Royal predecessor. Therefore 
the subscriptions had been raised after two sue- 
cessive sovereigns had declared, that they had 
no objection to the proposed site of the statue. 
He would not give any opinion on the question. 
The noble lord was of opinion thet the 
statue, if placed as proposed, would disfigure 
the neighbourhood. The subscribers, on the 
contrary, thought it would be a very great 
ornament to the neighbourhood. (A laugh.) 








In fact, they ought to have withheld their sub- 


scriptions if they disapproved the site on which 
it was proposed to place the statue. He had 
Selt disposed io think that a better site might be 
chosen. However, there was great difference 
of opinion as to the best mode of placing the 
statue. Then the architect’s opinion as to the 
strength of the arch was to be considered, and 
on the matter being brought before him (Sir 
R. Peel), he hed proposed, on the part of the 
Crown, to givé almost any other site that 
might be agreed upon. The statue might be 
placed either between the Athenzum and the 
United Service Clubhouses, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s residence, or near the Horse Guards. 
He had also undertaken, on the part of the 
Government, to propose to Parliament to vote 
asum for the erection of a suitable pedéstal 
(cheers), and that, on the whole, he had thought 
would have been the more satisfactory mode of 
settling the matter ; but the committee, having 
again considered the subject, thought, that the 
consent of her Majesty having been formally 
signified to them, and considering that many 
of the subscribers had subscribed with the idea 
that the site originally fixed upon would not 
be departed from, it was doubtful whether they 
had the right to make any alteration in the site, 
and therefore it was determined by the com- 
tittee that the site should not be altered. 

Mr. Baillie observed, that it was generally 
reported that the statue was too large for the 
arch, and that it was consequently to be placed 
lengthways to the arch (a laugh), so as to look 
east and west, or at right angles to the road ; 
and what he wished to suggest was, that at all 
events the statue should be placed properly on 
the arch. 

Sir R. Peel thought, that though there might 
be better taste, there was something insidious 
in the suggestion ; for if the statue were placed 
asthe hon. member suggested, it might not be 
very convenient for those who passed under: 
(A laugh). The statue must be placed longi- 
tudinally with respect to the arch, if it were 
placed there at all. 

Not asingle member was there who would 
open his lips in defence of the proposed site, 
although Sir Frederick Trench was present, 
on whom the responsibility seems to rest: all 
agreed that the premier’s offer of another site 
and a fitting pedestal should be accepted, and 
yet, in the face of this unanimous objection, 
an enormity is to be perpetuated which will 
long remain a disgrace to the metropolis, and 
the laughing-stock of foreigners. 

Since then Sir Frederick Trench has pub- 
lished a letter in the Times, to correct certain 
inaccuracies in the speech of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, but quite fails to touch the main 
point. “As to the objections to the position,” 
says Sir Frederick,“ they must have been very 
limited, or they would have reached the com- 
mittee before the year 1845. And as to the 
question of taste, many of the most competent 
judges maintain that the position is most 
suitable ; and that the effect will be supremely 
magnificent, when the outline of this beautiful 
colossal statue stands in bold relief, backed by 
an azure or a glowing sky, and I verily believe 
that they are at least as numerous and as com- 
petent to form a correct judgment in matters 
of taste, as those who are so strongly opposed 
to placing the statue in this position. 

As for myself, with the utmost sincerity I 
disclaim any pretensions to be ranked in the 
former class, though I admire and acquiesce 
in their opinion. 

I remember making an application to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, to ascertain whether his late 








been suggested to the committee, ‘ That thers 
was no precedent for an equestrian statue of a 
subject in such a position;’ and Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s answer was, ‘that his Majesty had no 
objection to the position, and that if a prece- 
dent was necessary he was ready to make 
one.’ ”’ : 

A very easy way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty. Propriety and fitness however, dep: 
on something more than kingly will. Le Roi 
veut, will not turn ugliness into besaty; or 
prevent the sneers of posterity. 

Even the Literary Gazette who has from the 
commencement, watched over and kindly petted 
the projéct, and who blew the first trampet to 
announce the completion of the statue, feels 
compelled now to admit, that “thoagh the 
arch may probably be the most disti 
position in London (téo fixed, we fear, to be 
changed), we have always been of opinion that 
a pedestal peculiar to itself, in a very public 
and commanding site, would be preferable.” 

We have received séveral lettérs on the 
subject, but have room only for one, the 
shortest :— 


, eed ote few how sinee Se 
a your lively rein in your e 
giving the publie to met ot ho d pony Fr en- 
joy a joke as well as the rest of the world. 
Now I cannot see why you should wish to 
deprive that eu class, the omnibus 
cads, of a joke, which they will atsurédly make 
amongst one another, if the We statue 
should attain its at present intendéd site. De- 
eenghe age, the cad Jem will say to the ead 

ob, as they chevy ap Piccadilly, “I say, 
Bob, which duke do aban? the iron 
duke, or the brass dake?”—seeing that one 
will be a fixture on one side the road, whilst 
the residence of the other is just opposite. I 
quite a: with you, that it is in bad taste, and 
very ridiculous, to place the statue on the top 
of the arch, but for all that, it is a pity the 
cad’s joke should be prevented: it is of mach 
less consequence (as the committee think) that 
the arch should be spoilt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AW oLp Supscriser. 


The proposition has not a single redeem- 
ing point; public opinion is unanimously 
against it; and we do hope, that either through 
Government interference, or the good sense of 
some members of the testimonial committee, the 
contemplated destructive act may be prevented 
even at this the last moment. 

Lord Francis Egerton, as a subscriber, bas 
protested in the strongest terms against the 
proposition. Why does not his lordship call 
a meeting of the subscribers ? 





AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
HOSPITALS—FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 

Wiurn regard to a building about to be 
added to University College me in Up- 
er Gower-street, in the district of St. Pancras, 
r. Ainger submitted @ requisition, setting 
forth—*it is provided by the Metropolitan 
» that 


| Buildings Act, in Sebedule C, Part 


‘ hospitals’ are to be deemed to belong to the 
third, or public building class, and further, in 


constructed fire- S 
And whereas it is hereby declared, that there 
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ance with the above quoted rule is not re- 
quired; and moreover, that such a compliance 
would not add to the security or efficiency of 
the said building for the purposes of the Me- 
tropolitan Buildings Act, % refer the same to 
the official referees.” 

The Referees determined, “that the wards 
of a hospital are rooms or apartments used for 
public ragga within the meaning of the 
first recited Act, and that the stairs, landings, 
and floors in question are subject to the rule 
in Schedule C, part 6, as to fire- f accesses 
and stairs to buildings of the third class.” 








WOODEN PENTHOUSES IN FORECOURTS. 


A “ pent-house,” or projection of wood, was 
made te and in front of a butcher’s shop, situate 
No.1, Frederick-place, Kingsland. It consisted 
of three upright posts of wood, of the height 
of eight feet, fixed into the ground at a distance 
of eight feet from the front of the house, and 
supporting a flat roof covered with zine; the 
length of such roof and cornice being 15 feet 
3 inches; the width or extreme projection from 
the wall being 8 feet 3 inches; and the total 
depth of architrave and cornice being about 
15 inches. 

The district sarveyor contended, “ that inas- 
much as the said ‘ pent-house’ or projection 
is of wood, and projects more than 18 inches 
from the face of the wall, in a street of greater 
width than 30 feet, it is constructed contrary 
to the provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, as laid down in Schedule E. And further, 
that although ‘porches,’ ‘ porticoes,’ ‘ shop- 
fronts,’ or ‘ open enclosures,’ may stand beyond 
the general line of fronts in any street or alley, 
yet that they must be ‘ built of brick, tile, stone, 
artificial stone, slate, cement, or metal, or 
other proper and sufficient fire-proof materials, 
and must not be built so as to overhang the 
ground belonging to any other owner, or so as 
to obstruct the light ce | air, or to be otherwise 
injurious to the owner or occupiers of the 
buildings adjoining thereto, on any side there- 
of.’ And inasmuch as the said projection is 
not built of ‘ brick, tile, stone, artificial stone, 
slate, cement, or metal, or other proper and 
sufficient fire-proof materials,’ and inasmuch 
as such projection must, to some extent, ob- 
struct the light and air of the adjoining pro- 
perty to the north, the said district surveyor 
contended that under these clauses of Schedule 
E, this projection must be considered contrary 
to the Act.” 

The owner said, “that inasmuch as there 
previously existed three posts, fixed in sockets, 
which supported an awning or covering of 
canvass ; that as the said covering is solely for 
the purpose of trade, and as it stands solely on 
ground belonging to the house to which this 
addition is made (in fact, standing back 2 fegt 
from the line of fence), and inasmuch as he 
can obtain the consent of the adjoining owner 
and occupier to the erection of this projection, 
he contended that it should not be considered 
as opposed to the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act, or be considered in- 
jurious to individuals, or to the public.” 

The official referees awarded, ‘that the 
pent-house, or projection in question, not being 
a shop-front of wood, projecting only to the 
extent of ten inches as to its pilasters and stall- 
board, and one foot six inches as to its cornice, 
from the front of the building from which it 
projects, must be in every part thereof as to its 
component materials, and in every other re- 
spect, in conformity with the rule in schedule 
E of the first-recited Act, as to projections 
from external walls not forming part thereof,” 


LANDING PLACES.-—PUBLIC STAIRS. 


With regard to a certain wooden staircase, 
proposed to be erected from the flat, and against 
the terrace wall in front of Mr. Flight’s house, 
situate at the east end of the Adelphi-terrace, 
and to abut on a warehouse situate on the 
Adelphi-wharf, Mr. Barron, builder, and the 
district-surveyor submitted a requisition, set- 
ting forth, that “the said staircase is pro 
to form a communication between the said flat, 
or terrace, and the thoroaghfere beneath the 
same, and is intended to be used for the ac- 
commodation of the public frequenting the 
steam-boat pier in connection therewith ; that 
the district-surveyor was of opinion, that inas- 
much as the said staircase would overhang and 
cross the public way, such staircase ought to 
be built of incombustible materials ; and, more- 
over, that being for the use of the public who 





THE BUILDER. 


might congregate thereon in large numbers, 
the same must (as prescribed in schedale C, 
=~ 2 be wholly supported, constructed, 
, made, and finished fire-proof. Now 
the said William Barron being of opinion, that 
the works in question are not (except as re 
any operation to be performed to the buildin 
in connection therewith, irrespective of the 
construction of the said staircase) liable as to 
their dimensions and materials to the rules of 
the said Act, but that the said works, being in 
the nature of a bridge in connection with two 
buildings, are works falling within part | of 
schedule B of the said Act, and in respect of 
which no specific rules are prescribed in the 
said Act ; and being further of opinion, that if 
the said works are made sufficiently strong, no 
danger is to be apprehended on account of the 
materials thereof, we do hereby refer the 
matter to the said official referees, and request 
them by their award to determine,— 

lst. Whether the works in question are 
liable to the rules of the said Act in respect 
of the materials thereof, and to the supervision 
of the surveyor of the district, or whether such 
works do not come within the scope of schedule 
B, as aforesaid; and, 

2ndly. Whether, if such works are within 
the said schedule, the same may be built of the 
materials and in the manner proposed, subject 
to the special supervision of the official re- 
ferees, as provided ander sections 7 and 16 
of the said Act.” 

The official referees awarded as to the first 
question, “ That the works in question are not 
liable to the rales of the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act, in respect to the materials thereof, 
nor to the supervision of the surveyor of the 
district, except as to any operation, in connec- 
tion with the eke nee constructions, which 
may affect the walls of buildings which are 
liable to his supervision, but that such works 
come within the scope of schedule B, as being 
in the nature of a bridge. 

“As to the second question—That such 
works being within the scope of schedule B, 
the same may be built of the materials and in 
the manner proposed, subject to the special 
supervision of the official referees under sec- 
tions 7 and 16 of the said Act.” Expenses to 
be paid by Mr. Barron. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE, 
IN THE LINE OF THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.* 


Near Oxford, and in the lower part of 
the Vale of Berks, the Norman style is 

erhaps more frequent than elsewhere, and 
in the neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol 
the perpendicular style prevails. When pre- 
sent, the Norman is most commonly confined 
to an occasional door or window, to the 
arch between the nave and the chancel, to the 
font, or to the lower parts of the walls. Whole 
churches of the early English, as of the Norman 
period, are not common. This me ig appears 
in such additions as chapels and chancels, 
lancet windows, and in the double or triple 
east window sometimes inserted into a Nor- 
man chancel. There are some good fonts of 
the early English period. Examples of the 
transition into this style from the Norman, 
and which prevailed at the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth centuries, 
though very curious, and not very uncommon, 
are not always graceful; and it is a marvel 
how the most elegant of the styles should have 
arisen from so mot saree an origin. A 
complete decorated church is a rarity; but 
datached examples of the style are extremely 
common, The older parts of the nave, the 
aisles, the piers and arches between the nave 
and aisles, are frequently decorated, as is com- 
monly the piscina on the south side of the 
altar, and the stone stalls that accompany it. 
The best monumental effigies are of this 
period; carved armorial bearings, enamelled 
tiles, stained glass, are rarely earlier ; and there 
appear occasionally a few windows of singular 
beauty in the transition style between the early 
English and the decorated, which marked the 
last thirty years of the thirteenth century. 
During the next period many new buildings 
were constructed, and probably an equal num- 
ber were rebuilt. It is very rare, indeed, to 
find a church containing no work in the per- 
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i style; it commonly forms three- 
the whole: uently, the 
t, the arch into the chancel, or the lower 
of the walls, are the only remains of the 
older building. To this period is due much 
of the tabernacle or carved wood-work of rood- 
lofts and stalls. The porch is rarely earlier 
than the decorated, and most commonly in the 
perpendicular style. The crosses in the church 
yards are generally perpendicular. 

It should be pe Esai ory that the system of 
pronouncing upon the date of a building from 
the evidence of its style, proceeds u the 
assumption that the builders atbaned to the 
style of their own age, and did not imitate, 
either in additions or repairs, the styles of the 
ages preceding them. This assumption is 
no doubt generally well founded, but now and 
then an example occurs in which the rule ap- 

rs to have been violated. Such a case is 
ound in the district under consideration at 
Dorchester, where a small round-headed Nor- 
man niche, with a bold chevron moulding, 
appears in one of the decorated buttresses on 
the north side of the chancel. It would seem, 
moreover, from the disposition of the stones, 
that the niche has not been removed and in- 
serted from the wreck of an older structure, 
but has actually been executed in the decorated 
period. A case, apparently at first sight parallel 
to this, occurs at Iffley, between Dorchester 
and Oxford. Here the Norman chancel has 
been lengthened by an early English addition, 
and in the apex of the new gable is a decided 
Norman niche. In this case, however, it 
seems probable that the niche stood in the 
original Norman gable, and was removed and 
replaced with the other materials of the wall 
when the chancel was lengthened. It has also 
been supposed that the well known Deans’- 
ate, at Bristol, has been reconstructed in the 
ays of the perpendicular style, to rep lace an 
original Norman work. There seems, how- 
ever, no sound reason to regard this supposition 
as well founded. 

In examining a and especially those 
of Norman date, care should be taken not to 
confound an addition with the original work. 
The arch stones or voussoirs of these doors 
commonly run the whole depth of the arch, in- 
cluding all or most of the mouldings, whereas 
the label or dripstone, and sometimes the 
outer moulding, is composed of a distinct set of 
stones, fitted upon the convexity of the regular 
arch. This separation enabled the repairers 
to remove and replace the dripstone, without 
disturbing the arch. Thus at Bristol, the whole 
of the work above the Deans’-gate, down to 
the stones of the arch, is of perpendicular date; 
and a similar repair appears to have been per- 
formed upon the chancel south door at Ipsden ; 
and in the addition of a decorated dripstone to 
a Norman doorway at Warborough. Some- 
times, as in the south door of Whitchurch, 
near Pangbourne, and in the north door of 
Bitton, near Bath, the large Norman opening 
is filled op with a later and smaller door-case. 

The following churches, all standing within 
an easy distance of the railway, will be found 
to present the most perfect examples of the 
several styles. 

Of the Norman, Upton-Chalvey, the parish 
church of Slough; the nave of Clewer, near 
Windsor ; the ruins of Reading Abbey ; the 
south door and parts of the nave of Caversham ; 
the font of Mapledurbam ; the south and sey 
curious door of Tidmarsh; the font, sou 
door, and chancel, north wall, of Compton; 
the font, nave, and north aisle of Stanford- 
Dingley; the nave, part of the chancel, and 
font of Frilsham ; parts of the nave and the 
south door of Whitchurch; the tower, nave, 
and chancel of Goring; the north door of 
Moulsford ; the nave, north door, chancel, and 
font of Newoham-Murren ; the fonts of Benson 
and Nuffield; the chancel of Checkendon ; 
the font and parts of Ipsden; the whole of 
St. Leonard’s, Wallingford; the nave and 
chancel of Crowmarsh; the tower, nave, and 
transepts of Cholsey; the south door, nave, 
and parts of Aston-Tirrold; much of Aston- 
Upthorpe chapel ; the vstgae ane of the nave 
of Blewberry; the chapel of Upton ; the south 
door of Brightwell ; the chapel of Satwell ; the 
north and south doors, and a north window at 
Appleford ; the western end of the north aisle 
at Dorchester; the church of Sandford; the 
tower, part of the nave, and the font at Sutton- 
Céurtney ; the south side of the nave at Chil- 
ton; the font of East-lisley; the old font a 
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Lockinge; a desecrated c in Wan : 
and —— at S ve it, East and West-Chalow, 
Faringdon, Shillingford, Hatford, arney, 
Denchworth, Little-Coxwell, W olstone, South- 
Marston, Bathford, Bitton, and Queen’s- 
Chariton. In the upper part of the vale the 
Norman style becomes less frequent, and to- 
wards Bath and Bristol it is comparatively 
rare. The neighbourhood of Cirencester is 
pes rich in Norman churches, and the ruins 
of Malmsbury Abbey are chiefly Norman. The 
tower of St. John’s, Devizes, is Norman. 
Chippenham has a fine Norman arch into the 
chancel. Recently the bases of some columns, 
a wep in this style, have been brought to 
light at the east end of the Abbey Church, 
Bath. Quaeen’s Charlton, near Keynsham, 
has a Norman central tower, and a very singular 
detached gateway, with the chevron moulding, 
remains in the village. At Bristol, the chapter- 
house and Deans'-arch are the principal Nor- 
man remains, but the east end of St. James’s, 
though much concealed, is very perfect, as is 
the font at St. Philip and St. Jacob. 

It is probable, that by far the greater number 
of the churches throughout England, were re- 
built, or more or less extensively repaired, 
during the Norman period. In many cases 
the masonry, always of a substantial character, 
remains but little changed; in others, the old 
carved and dressed stones are seen built up into 
the later parts. In the absence of ornament 
the Norman work may be detected by the 
thickness of the wall, by the absence of but- 
tresses or by their extreme flatness when 

resent, and occasionally by the appearance of 
Suton bone, and other oblique patterns, in 
the masonry; such, for example, as those seen 
in the Keeps of Guildford, Castleton, and 
Penline, in the old church at Leicester, and in 
both nave and chancel of the ruined church of 
Cogan, near Cardiff. These patterns are 
borrowed from the Roman works, Frequently 
the fort, and sometimes the doorways, or the 
arch into the chancel, are the only parts pre- 
served of the old Norman structure. he 
windows were inconveniently small, and have 
generally been removed. Sometimes, how- 
ever, where two have been converted into one, 
the old Norman jambs remain, and part of the 
arch, and may generally be detected, as in the 
chancel at Newnham-Murren. At Goring, the 
whole lower part of a very heavy Norman wall 
has been removed, and three very early pointed 
arches have been introduced below, which open 
into a later aisle, and carry a heavy Norman 
clerestory. This is a very hover? example 
of what is by architects called under-pinning. 
Another, though far less complete example, 
may be seen in the south-eastern arch of the 
nave of Satton-Courtney. 

Besides the ordinary Norman features of 
the churches enumerated, there occur a few of 
peculiar character. Thus at Goring, a well- 
stair ascends in a singular cylindrical turret, 
appended to the south-western angle of the 
tower, and terminated by an original Norman 
cone and ball. At Crowmarsh is a singular 
Norman piscina and bracket near the altar ; 
and at Long Wittenham, Dorchester, War- 
borough, Childrey, and Avington, are fonts 
with leaden bowls of Norman date, and em- 
bossed with rude patterns and figures. The 
chapel of Woodcote, and the churches of 
Remenham, Checkendon, Swyncombe, Pad- 
worth, and Finchamsted, present examples of 
the semi-circular eastern apsis, a rare peculi- 
arity, and one which, in England at least, ap- 
— to be confined to the Norman period. 

he examples of pointed and very late Norman, 
or of the transition from the Norman to the 
early English style, are here tolerably nu- 
merous. In the more beautiful class of ex- 
amples the semi-circular arch is combined with 
reduplicated bands of early English mouldings 
and ornaments, and detached colamns, some- 
times of black marble, but the examples most 
common in this part of England consist of a 
combination of the Norman jambs and columns, 
with the pointed arch, as in the chancels of 
Streatley and Crowmarsh ; the nave and south 
door of Basildon; the north wall of the nave, 
north aisle, and chancel of Ipsden; the font 
and chancel arch of Rotherfield-Peppard ; the 
nave of Englefield; the font and parts of 
Aston-Tirroid; the chancel and southern side 
of the nave of B ; parts of the south 
chapel at North- Moreton ; the nave of Benson; 
the south door and aisle of Brightwell, Berks ; 
the church of St. Nicholas, Abingdon; the 
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nave of Harwell; the tower of Farringdon, 
and the nave of Letcombe Regis and Stratton 


St. Margaret's. 





PROFESSOR WILLIS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Ow Tuesday, the 19th inst., Professor Willis 
delivered his lecture. He commenced by 
remarking, that historical investigation and the 
consideration of ritual had been too mach neg- 
lected by antiquaries ; he had therefore endea- 
voared, so far, to give them a series of essays, 
as he might call his lectures, upon the early 
history of ecclesiastical architecture. He 
should, however, in the next lecture, enter 
upon the subject of style. On the present 
oceasion he would give them an account of 
an English cathedral, shewing the various 
stages of its erection by the models then upon 
the table; and he had chosen Canterbury 
Cathedral, because we knew the history of 
almost every stone in that fabric. Remarking 
upon the origin of various portions of an 
ecclesiastical edifice, he said that —_ had 
been accustomed to believe, that each part was 
raised by some particular prelate, ee 
such parts as had progressed gradually throug 
a number of years, to some unknown benefactor. 

Canterbury had been the first seat of Chris- 
tianity in England, and there Augustine erected 
a church upon the site of a temple. 
After the Saxon cathedral was destroyed, 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
previously been Abbot of Caen, undertook to 
rebuild it, and the professor had found that 
St. Stephen’s Church at Caen, and the English 
cathedral corresponded in plan and dimensions. 
Lanfranc’s church was parallel triapsal, but 
the smaller apses projected eastward, near the 
ends of the transepts, The eastern arm was 
of no great length, the choir extending, as it 
did in the basilicas, in all churches of this 
period, and still at Westminster, far into the 
nave. Two floors being found | for 
the chapels, the apses were so divided, and the 
transept also had an upper floor, supported by 
a column in the middle, examples of which in 
other edifices were still standing.— After 
Archbishop Anselm came to the see, he took 
down the eastern arm of the cross, and added 
what was almost an exact copy of the previous 
church ; for the length of the eastern arm was 
greatly increased, and it had transepts of its 
own. The Professor said he knew bat one 
example of a church with double transepts 
out of England, and there was little reason to 
doubt, that the archbishop took the idea from 
the monastery at Clugny, then lately erected, 
and the abbot of which was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Anselm. The extended portion 
was raised upon a crypt of | dimensions, 
and the aisle was carried round the apse, which 
was not the case in Lanfranc’s church. The 
choir was now confined to the eastern arm, 

Anselm’s building having been destroyed by 
a great fire, described in a graphic manner by 
Gervase, and recalli h di, of York, the 
monks seem to have been paralyzed by the 
event, and carried on the service for several 
years in a choir in the nave, occupying the 
same position as that of Lanfranc. At length 
William of Sens, a Frenchman, was chosen in 
a competition of architects, and the columns 
and arches were taken down, which the inj 
they had suffered rendered necessary. Gervase’s 
account of these proceedings, and of the pre- 
vious buildings, was minute and valuable, 

In English churches great attention had 
always been paid to placing altars towards 
the east ; consequently this consideration, and 
the desire to preserve the tombs of the saints, 
materially iofluenced the alterations of the 
plan. The spot where Becket fell was in the 
northern transept, and there the central pillar 
and the vault, before alluded to, were cleared 
away for an altar. The Trinity Chapel at the 
east also was enlarged considerably, for Becket’s 


tomb and shrine, and an w e of 
trefoiled windows was placed ee ee of 
e completion of these 








the aisles. But, before 
works, an accident happened to the architect, 
by which he was completely disabled, and they 
were carried on under another William, an 
Englishman, who seems to have followed the 
general plan of his predecessor, and carried 
out the decoration, wherever the work would 
be in immediate contact, but in other places, as 
the aisles, seems to have given more scope to 
his own imagination. Now, between the 





ritual, and others arising from the murder of 
Thomas 4 Becket, whose shrine, elevated like 
that of the confessor in Westminster Abbey, 
was the cause of wealth to the ch . 
The number of towers about the building was 
greater than in most cathedrals; and, in his 

inion, the destruction of the western tower 
of Lanfranc’s to erect one similar to the per- 
pendicular tower at the opposite side, was an 
act which could not be of.—In the 
coarse of this lecture, the fessor read trans- 
lations from Gervase other chroniclers, 
which may be found in his valuable book on 
the ral, lately published. 








SCULPTURE FOR THE SOUTH 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

Sir,—In continuation of m i 
this subject inserted in last po ata ‘of 
Tue Boitver, | would call your attention to 
the feasibility of still farther enriching the ap- 

arance of the south facade of the Museam, 

Go aang a sculptured frieze, expressive 
of the uses and objects of the building, along 
the whole length of the main walls of the 
building, behind the colonnade, which latter 
appears to be at present simply ornamental. I 
would therefore pro to turn it to some 
further account, by making it a useful screen 
and tor for seeean~-enpnes as in the 
Parthenaic frieze in the Elgin collection, and 
by introducing appropriate figures or groups, 
of imposing proportions, at intervals within 
the shelter of the colonnade. 

I see no reason why the example shewn in 
the fagade of the Museum at Berlin, should be 
neglected—only substituting the more severe 
enrichment of sculpture, for the mere pictorial 
decoration ~— on the wall of that building. 

It may be, that the area contained between 
the facade of the National Museum and 
Great Russell-street, affords a fair opportunity 
for improving on what has been done in the 
area fronting our National Gallery ; and I think 
there is no difficulty in fixing the sites for two 
well-proportioned fountains, and a statue of 
the monarch under whose auspices the Museum 
will have been completed. It may, perhaps, 
be asked, whether the internal quadrangle of 
the building should not have a central foun- 
tain at least, if nothing further be introduced 
to enliven its t somewhat monoionoas 
effect.—I remain, Sir, &c., ry 

May 18, 1846. 





Tae Power or Sreeca.—We are, most 
of us, far from justly estimating the power of 
speech even in its humblest form. he very 
commonness of this gift, as of all our greatest 
blessings, has led, as usual, to its jati 


less, their minds and lives; that na 
ea can terminate,—nay, that time 
as space spreads, its power. 
To few, , are such “ winged words ” 
given; but ia kind, if not in degree, are all 
men heirs of this faculty, and did they rightly 
udge its value, it would he less wasted, still 
ess abused. The steam, which, if com- 
pressed, would do the world’s work, escapes 
with load noise and palpable mist. It may 
glitter in the sunbeam, bat it diffuses itself uo~ 
ee a cheat a Hodgson’s Second Ad~ 
dress to the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution, 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


From official satanen, it that the 
amount of traffic for the week before last, on 


nearly 1,800 miles of railway, was 138,9332., 
thus aecounted for:--76,451/. for the con- 
veyance of only, 35,7741. for the 
carriage of gooda, and the remainder of 26,708/. 
for and together, not re- 
spectively ; being an increase over 
the corresponding week of last year of 25,3834. 
~—--The Times thus sums up the capital 
likely to be wanted for the bills, of which 
the preambles are already proved :—“ Trish 
railway bills read a third time in the House of 
Lords, 3,063,000. English and Scotch railway 
bills, read a third time in the House of Com- 
mons, 10,922,000. Total read a third time, 
14,045,000 Preambles of other Irish rail- 
way bills proved in the House of Lords, 
9,636,082/. Preambles of other English and 
Scotch railway bills proved in the House of 
Commons, 15,929,809. Total, 25,615,8917/ 
Grand total of eapital for which preambles 
have been proved, 39,660,891 /.""——It appears 
from a — of the Board of Trade, that the 
number of accidents on railways, attended with 
personal injury or danger to the public, arising 
from causes beyond the control of passengers, 
were, during 1844, ten killed and seventy-four 
injured ; owing to their own negligence or 
misconduet, seven killed, nine injured. ‘The 
eh eons whieh the number of passengers 
‘illed bears to the total number carried is :— 
In 1840, one in 274,085; im 1841, one in 
852,073; 1842, one in 4,271,689; 1843, one 
in 8,524,175 ; 1844, one in 3,036,305; and in 
the first six months of ]845, one in 8,360,275. 
At two special meetings of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Companies, recently held 
under the provisions of the “ Relief Bil,” for 
the consideration of the several projects of 
branches, &e., now before Parliament; the 
amount of capital represented in the rooms, 
taken collectively, was no less than 10,000,0002, 
The Wearmouth Dock Company have 
assented to the sale of their dock to the New- 
castle and Darlington Junction Railway Com- 
pany. The bill for improving the ferries 
aeross the Humber in connection with the 
Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Rail- 
way, gives the company power to establish 
steamers and to erect works on the Lincoln- 
shire Coast within seven years. On the other 
hand, it restrains the Dock Company at Hull 
from erecting similar works, and the company 
themselves from constructing works below 
high water mark without the consent of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The 
bill provides minutely for the rate of tolls on 
all sorts of goods, cattle, &e.——The transit 
of stone from the Purbeck quarries to the 
several railway termini at Poole, is about/to 
he facilitated by the formation of a tram-road 
from near Worth, to the waters of Poole 
harbour.——~-The middie arch of the Preston 
viaduet has been repaired, and the road over 
it restored. ——One of the arches of the Skew- 
bridge over the Lewes-road, which had also 
been affected by the wetness of the season, is 
about to be rebuilt. A large embankment 
on the Lancaster and Carlisle railway, near 
Wreay, south-west of Carlisle, also lately gave 
way and destroyed several farm buildings near 
its strong breast wall. The foundation- 
stone of the new Tunnel-bridge, over the 
river Conway, for the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway, was laid on Friday before last. A 
station is to be erected at Shenfield for the 
Eastern Counties Railway.——The fact that 
Romford, Brentwood, &c., on the Eastern 
Counties line, now carry on a thriving trade 
in milk with the metropolis, is a striking illus- 
tration of the creative effect of railways on the 
trading resources of a district. Not many 
years since, the inhabitants of the district in 
question would have ridiculed the idea of such 
a trade.-—— The Eastern Union was lately 
opened and part of the carriages for the 
traffic of the line have arrived at Ipswich. 
The temporary station is in rapid progress, 
and the s nts a scene of much anima- 
tion.—_—T he works on pe Caledonien Rail- 
way are in active progress along its whole ex- 
tent. There ti wards « £000 men at 
work on the line, and there is every prospect 
of a great portion of it being open for traffic 
in the summer of 1847.——The whole of the 
North British line from Berwick to Edin- 


burgh is expected to be opened on the Ist of 
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July.——-A trip from Leicester to Edinburgh 
via Newcastle by rail and thence by steamer, 
is in contemplation for the 23rd of June next. 
The expense of transit will be less in propor- 
tion than that of any similar excursion. 
Special trains to London and Leeds are also 
shortly to be announced, and we perceive that 
a cheap and expeditious holiday trip from 
Li lto London is to take bg on the 
30th instant, returning on the 13th of June, 
and on the Ist Jane returning on the 8th, thus 
allowing parties fourteen days in the one ease, 
and a week in the other, to see the lions of 
the great metropolis.——The Neweastle and 
Carlisle Company have commenced running 
cheap trains on Sundays to all the stations 
along their lines, at the low rate of one half- 
penny per mile. The directors of the Lan- 
easter and Carlisle Railway announce, that 
having now given to the Lancaster Canal Com- 
pany, the requisite notice of their intention to 
take possession of the Lancaster and Preston 
line on the Ist of July, the present cha on 
that line will be thenceforth considerably re- 
duced. The Great Western Company are 
building a class of passenger engines 25 tons 
in weight with driving wheels of 8 feet diameter, 
which will be equivalent to 120 tons at seventy 
miles an hour !—— One of Stephenson’s patent 
six-wheel engines lately ran from Birmingham 
to Wolverton, a distance of fifty-two and a half 
miles, in one hour and ten minutes with a train 
containing 100 tons of ato When the en- 
gine reached Ackemon-bridge, near the station, 
the funnel was struck down, its height havin 
exceeded by 6 inches the altitude of the arc 
of the bridge,-—-The site of the Lincoln sta- 
tion for the Nottingham and Lincoln line will 
cost the Midland Company, it is said, but little 
short of 20,0007. It will include an area of 
ten or twelve acres, For one purchase they 
have already given 6,000/., for another 5,5002, 
and for a third they are at present in treaty. 
The South Eastern Company have kindly 
offered their spare land for allotments for the 
labouring poor. It is b y-eas J also to hear 
that the Southampton and Dorchester, and the 
Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway 
Companies have resolved not to injure that 
venerable piece of antiquity the Amphitheatre 
in Fordington-field, near Dorchester. Both 
lines will pass within a few feet of it. 
Some idea may be formed of the quantity of 
coke that will be made at the Blackwall Ter- 
minus of the Thames Junction Railway, from 
the fact that forty coke ovens are now in course 
of erection, and when they are completed, 
forty more will be erected. The electric 
telegraphs, those “ Highveye of thought” as 
they have been aptly called, are rapidly . 
vading the whole face of the country. The 
communication from London to Masborough 
is nearly completed. Leeds, Manchester, and 
York, are fast approaching towards their 
electrical community of intercourse, and in 
fact, on almost every line of railway they are 
running along like nerves associated with 
these arteries of commerce. Some recent 
novel feats of this wonderful invention have 
been the subject of gossip, and are not un- 
worthy of record as the first glimmerings of a 
new world of wonders. The solicitor to a 
bankrupt’s assignees at Southampton, lately 
communicated with the Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts at Serjeant’s-Inn through the electric 
telegraph, and thus procured an adjournment 
of his case, which it would otherwise have 
been impossible to have accomplished, Mr. 
Smith, of Serjeant’s-Inn, to whom the express 
was Sarwarteil, has stated, that on one occa- 
sion he had a message from Southampton re- 
duced to writing and delivered at his office in 
seventeen minutes after its dispatch from 
Southampton. It is also said, that a pay- 
serjeant at Portsmouth, who had absconded 
after robbing his captain, was secured at the 
London terminus of the South Western, to 
which his flight was notified by telegraph, 
while thus on his way to his own doubtless 
very unexpected capture. 





























The taking dowa of the spire of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Denis has just been completed. 
Each workman receives a present of 50 frances 
for the danger he has incurred. The Com- 
missioner of Civil Buildings is to proceed to 
St. Denis this week, to decide what is next to 
be done.-- Paris paper. 





WITHOUT A LONGITUDINAL VALVE. 


Ar a meeting of the Society of Arts, on 
May 20th, a r was read explanatory of an 
invention by Mr. C. H. Collins, and for which 
he has taken out a patent. 

The object of this invention is to prevent 
the loss of power caused by the leakage of air 
through the longitudinal valve, still in use in 
atmospheric railway schemes; and Mr. Collins 
aims at the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable object by boldly dispensing with the 
longitudinal valve altogether, or at least b 
destroying its unity, and cutting it up, as it 
— into a multitude of small valves, inge- 
niously protected by air-tight apparatus, 
through Saleh sot: Poa, the power of the 
interior appears to be effectually conveyed to 
the exterior purpose, so as to accomplish all 
the ends of the ordinary atmospheric a 
without its disadvantages, at least, if not wi 
out equivalent disadvan of another sort. 

The traction-pipe is first of all provided 
with longitudinal slits, of about 25 feet each in 
length, which slits are divided from each other 
by an equal length of entire pipe. But each 
slit is covered by an air-tight box, bolted on 
bottom up along the slit, and with no openin 
whatever, except at each extremity, to whiek 
is fitted on an air-tight slide-valve. The trac- 
tion-pipe, as usual, is laid between the rails, 
the slit and boxed side uppermost; while 
through each box thus superimposed (but not 
through the pipe), an iron “ driving rod,” 
longer than any one box or slit, threads its 
way, running from one to the other, of course, 
through their valved extremities, the rod ex- 
actly fitting the reetangular apertures, closed 
on all other oceasions by the sliding valves. 
On this needle-like rod are a two-fold serfes 
of notches, corresponding to a two-fold series 
of forks, provided with friction-wheels, and 
working in sockets with springs; one series 
being fixed on a stage, or bar, in the interior 
of the pipe, supported at one end by the piston, 
at the other a false piston, and between 
these by a wheel running along the under 
surface of the interior of the pipe. The other 
series is similarly fixed on a bar, runnin 
parallel with the pipe, the slits, the boxes, 
the piston-stage, but connected with the car- 
riage ; and the carriage-bar and the piston-bar, 
as well as the driving-rod, are longer than any 
one box, or than any one of the slits which the 
boxes cover, so that when a box is right be- 
tween them, they project beyond its valved 
extremities, and the two end-forks of each are 
about 30 feet apart, while between these ex~- 
tremities the forks correspond with the notches 
of the driving-rod, so that when one is in gear 
the others also would, unless prevented. 

The extremities of each box are sloped, or 
inclined, both within and without, in such fa 
way that the forks within the pipe, while 
sliding freely in their sockets, as their springs 
urge, and as their friction-wheels permit, rise 
through each slit along one of the inclined 
extremities of each box, run along the interior 
of the box, and dip again along the other in- 
clined extremity into the pipe, and along its 
unslit inner surface. The forks outside, in like 
manner, rise along one of the sloping ends of 
each box, run along the top, and again fall 
along its other sloping end, and run along *he 
top of the unslit part of the Pipe. 

The forks of the pisten-bar within, the 
notches of the oontin ties driving-rod, and the 
forks of the carriage-bar without, thas work in 
mutual connection, so that, although the inte- 
rior forks quit the notches of the driving-rod 
every time they are made to dip out of the 
boxes, or the slits which they cover, into the 
unslit pipe itself, and although the exterior 
forks only gear with the notehes of the driving- 
rod when they fall along the sloping end of one 
box, and are made to quit them when they rise 
along the sloping end of the next, yet one at 
least of the forke of each set will always be in 
gear with the driving-rod,—the first one being 
ot in gear before the last one quits its 
he 

Thus, while the driving-rod threads its way 
through the box valves, impelled by the on- 
ward movement of the piston, communicated 
to it by the pisten-stage-forks in the interior, 
the same notched driving-rod, thus driven it- 
self, will impel the means of the 


gearing of the carriage-bar- 





with its 
| propriate series of notches. And thus, white 
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#0 impelled and so impelling, the only apertures 
through which it is possible for air to have 
access are those at each extremity of the close 
and air-tight boxes covering the longitudinal 
slits in the traction-pipe; and these, by an 
ingenious and effective mechanism, are opened, 
if we can call it so, only while they are filled 
or closed by the air-tight fitting driving-rod, 
as it threads its way through them. And 
finally, thus, in what from the working of the 
model would appear a practicable manner 
(though there are some objections in the way), 
has the formidable difficulty of connecting the 
piston within the traction-pipe with the car- 
riage without, in the absence of any continuous 
slit in the pipe, been overcome. 

In an equally simple manner other, though 
minor, difficulties have been surmounted, Thus, 
air is prevented from entering the antecedent 
vacuum of the traction-pipe through the boxes 
covering the slits, while the piston is passing 
beneath them, by the requisite operation of a 
double piston and a spring. Thus, also, the 
driving-rod is supported independently of the 
gearing of its notches, by anether piece of 
mechanism ; and besides other appropriate and 
necessary devices, there is a modification of the 
whole invention, which consists in the forma- 
tion of, or recurrence to, a continuous slit or 
longitudinal groove in the traction-pipe, but 
covered by a series of continuous air-tight 
boxes, running each a length of 25 feet or so, 
first on or towards one side of the slit or pips, 
and then for an equal length towards or on 
the other,—the rod threading its way through 
them, and entering and exiting through valved 
apertures, to the same effect as before, in con- 
nection with similar forks, but without springs, 
or in connection with “ griping instruments or 
pincers”’ instead of forks atall. But into these 
minutis we cannot here enter. 
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THE ART UNION QUESTION AMONGST 
THE PEERS. 

In the House of Lords, on Friday the 22nd 
instant, the Duke of Cambridge presented a 
petition from the committee of the Art Union 
of London, praying for the permanent legal- 
ization of art unions. The illustrious Duke 
strenuously supported the prayer of the peti- 
tion in a very able speech. In Hanover, where 
some years ago he had assisted te establish 
a similar institution, the greatest advantage 
had been found to result, and it was impossible 
to deny that great good had been effected by 
the Art Union of London. 

Lord Monteagle said, that he wished to call 
the attention of her Majesty’s government to 
this petition, which was the first of a series 
that would be presented on the subject, repre- 
senting the feelings of not only the artists of 
the country, but the great body of those who 
were interested in the fine arts. The com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1835, had made inquiries, which showed that 
art unions had been attended with the most 
beneficial consequences wherever carried out. 
The amount of capital which had been devoted 
to the purposes of art by the art unions, ex- 
ceeded all the votes which Parliament had ever 
ae for that purpose. They had done more 
or the promotion of art than the Legislature 
ever had done. They had applied their encou- 
ragement to every branch of art; they had 
“ste prizes, as government had done, for the 

est designs; they gave prizes also for the 
best productions in bronze and marble. They 
had extended, too, their association over the 
rreater portion of the earth; and a letter had 
sen received that very day from China, giving 
an account of the establishment of a branch of 
the art union in thatempire. It was scarcely 
to be believed that, in defiance of all the expe- 
rience which they had had on this subject, any 
doubt should exist as to the desirableness of 
legalizing art unions. A committee had been 
appointed by Parliament, who had laboured 
sedulously for two sessions, and they had re- 
ported in the most unqualified manner, that 
these associations should be legalized. It ap- 
peared that the art unions were as anxious as 
any society to prevent abuse; they did not 
wish to encourage lotteries, but they prayed 
their Lordships to give their sanction to a bill 
authorising the Crown to grant a charter, sub- 
ject to such conditions as might be proposed. 
That was the utmost extent of their request; 
and when their lordships considered that they 
had released parties from debts contracted at 





race-courses and gambling-houses,—and when 
they considered that they had, in the course of 

last year, interfered to protect a great body of 

the people—those connected with the news- 

paper peere are artists of this country were 

not asking their lordships too much, to afford 

them a similar protection. 

Lord Brougham said, that he was grateful 
to his noble friend, and to the illustrious Duke, 
for having brought forward this subject, for he 
believed there never was @ delusion 
than that which some few individuals enter- 
tained, namely, that because exemption was to 
be given to art unions, a similar exemption 
ought to be given to other tradesmen, such as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, &e. (Hear.) The fact 
was this: those tradesmen dealt in articles 
which were always in general and effectual 
demand, but articles of taste seem to require 
some extraordi encouragement. We bad 
already founded the Royal Aeademy for the 
re of giving enco t to the arts. 

o doubt the Royal Academy hed been of 
much use te the fine arts, Perhaps it would 
have been of more use if it had a little 
less exclusive, and if a greater encouragement 
had been given to those who were not mem- 
bers, (Hear.) He believed that these art- 
unians had been the means of expending far 
more money in the encou nt of the arts, 
than had ever been given by the munificence 
of the country. 

Lord Ashburton presented a petition from 
the Society of Artists in Water Colours, to the 
saine effect. 

The Marquis of Lansdown presented a simi- 
lar petition from certain artists of the United 
Kingdom ; amongst the names he saw those of 

e, Roberts, Ross, Landseer, Westma- 
catt, and Barry. (Hear.) He thought that the 
time had now arrived for some permanent 
! tion on this subject, That question ought 
to he kept entirely separate from the question 
whether such a description of rewards tended 
to affect in any way the higher branches of art. 
That question was one which might safely 
be left to the discretion of individuals to decide. 
Parliament ought only to take care that these 
societies did not, for the purpose of profit, estab- 
lish lotteries. He believed that it would be 
easy to frame a bill prohibiting these societies 
from entering into such speculations. He con- 
eurred with his noble friend, that authority 
ought to be given to the government to grant 
charters to those societies, after a full prelimi- 
nary inquiry had been had in each particular 
case. 


The Marquis of Northampton presented a 
petition in favour of legalizing art unions, from 
the members of the Royal Birmingham and 
Midland Counties Art Union. 

Lord Monteagle presented similar petitions 
from the Society of British Artists, and from 
Macclesfield. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Art a meeting of the society for promoting 
the enlargement, building, and repairing of 
churches and chapels, held on the 18th instant, 
it was determined to grant money to sixteen 
parishes and districts, for the increase of 
church accommodation in some of them, and 
for the erection of six new churches—at Post- 
wood, near Southampton ; Cottmanhay, near 
Nottingham ; St. Luke, in the parish of Leek ; 
Newcastle, in the parish of Clun; and St. 
James, Burnley, and East Compton, in the 
parish of Oldham, Lancashire ; containing in 
alla gf eee. of 13,787. The chapel o St. 
Ann, Bishop Auckland, and the parish 
churches of Tretherne, near Dursley, and 
Brimington, near Chesterfield, also are to be 
rebuilt with enlargement; Jesus Chapel, St. 
Mary, extra Southampton, and the eburch at 
Hemyock, near Wellington, enlarged; and 
the sat Bi at Maddington, near Devizes; 
Alborough, near Harlestone ; Lyddington, near 
Swindon ; Sutton-on- Derwent, near Y ork ; 
Radcliffe, in Lancashire; reseated.——The 
Birmingham Church of England Cemetery Bill 
Ser mt the royal assent on Thursday week. 
By one of its clauses, power is granted to the 
rector or incumbent of any church in the 
town, to refuse further burials in the church- 
yard should it become overcrowded.—-—The 
sum of 3,200/. has been subscribed in aid of 
the fund for the erection of the new church of 
St. Barnabas, at Ipswich.——T he new college 














' at Marlborough, for the education of the cons 


of and others, will be completed 
and —— pupils by July next.——Ford 
Abbey, Chard, once a celebrated , 


is about to be sold by collien-scoe ane 
house will so required for the Ran- 
corn Union.—— foundation-stone of the 
monument (a place of worship), to John K 
at Edinburgh “ on the spot where he lived 
died in that city,” was laid on Monday week. 
——T he fountain on the Steine, Brighton, ia 
completed. __— The baths at Perth are ad- 
vancing rapidly towards completion, but are 
likely to be arrested from want of funds, 
* Yet,” says a correspondent of the £din- 
burgh Register, “a population of 20,000 gre 
supporting — Sa houses "Og 
the motien of Mr. nnistoun, the Lords’ 
amendments in the Glasgow Union Arcade 
Bill were agreed to.——A portion of the old 
French prison at Dartmoor, has been taken by 
a company for the erection of a chemical 
apperatus and the extraction of naptha, 
ammonia, tar, &c., from the Dartmoor peat. 
The inhabitants of Hull appear to be 
awakening to a sense of the defective state of 
the drainage and other nuisances in various 
parts of their populous town; the mayor has 
of late “received a great number of lette 
complaining” of them, and measures are abou 
to be taken for their removal.——- Considerable 
has been made with the breskwater 
at Harwieh.——At Middleton, in Lancashire, 
a many buildings,—new streets, mills, 
separate dwellings,—are at present ig 
course of erection, forming altogether a very 
marked contrast with the state of this place 
about a century ago, when, on the very s 
now becoming a seat of extensive manufac- 
tories, there existed “a noble park, well wooded 
and watered, abounding in retired groves,” 
where and when “there were seldom heard 
any other sounds than the huntsman’s horn, 
or the axe of the woodman, whilst Sir Ralph 
de Assheton lived at the hall of his ancestors 
in feudal dignity ; surrounded by a body guard 
of honest, bold, and faithful peasantry, who 
roamed with their chief in his sporting expe- 
ditions over the far extended domains of the 
barons of Middleton.” Bat this is a tale which 
might be told by many more of our thriving 
towns and fields of manufacturing and railwa 
enterprize, while, on the contrary, for want 
like advantages in position and in means of 
local and more general intercourse, it surely 
must be, that such towns as Dartmouth have, 
at this same moment, so different a story to 
tell: “ There never was a town,” says the 
Western Times, “which has been more ill- 
treated than Dartmouth, nor more undeserv- 
edly. There is the harbour, which will aceom- 
modate the largest man-of-war, clasping her 
in its long arms so jealously that the sea shall 
not even look at her. There it is, an exquisite 
lake, to which you can see no outlet for the 
lofty wall of verdure on every side. There 
are all its acknowledged capabilities for com- 
merce, with capacious quays and docks, and 
an industrious and enterprising population, 
erying out for employment. Why are they 
not employed?’ There are, above all, the un- 
equalled natural beauties of the seenery, and 
the healthy air—a compound of sea breezes 
(with the fog off in most seasons) and of the 
heathy fragrance which the Dart brings 
with it from the Moor. Why don’t invalids, 
and fashionables, and tourists, and summer- 
loungers, and picturesque hunters, come here? 
How is it that any body ever goes any where 
else? There is no scenery like this. It can- 
not be described; it surpasses imagination.” 
—It appears to be at length determined that 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert will proceed 
to lay the foundation stone of the Sailor's Home 
at Liverpool, on the 30th or 31st of Jaly next; 
but there is no reason to think that her Tajeny 
will accompany the Prince, 











Ratuea Extensive.—A New York paper 
states, that a young artist of Louisville, Kea- 
t , is on @ pi whieh, when 
pos Porm putt nt three lineal 
miles of canvass! It is a panoramic view of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

University Cotteoe Hosprear. — The 
first stone of the north wing of this hospital 
was laid on the 20th instant by Lord Brougham, 
the president of the couneil of the college. 
Mr. Alfred Ainger is the architect. 
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DOORWAY: BICESTER CHURCH, OXON. 
































DOORWAY : BICESTER | CHURCH, OXON. | Ker’s Glossary; the doorway shewn in the | a string.—Fig. 2 shews section of jamb; fig. 3 
Tas church, dedicated to St. Eadburgh, | engraving is on the south side of the church; section of arch mouldings. 

was partially rebuilt in 1400, on the site of the | it is an excellent specimen of early English,| In making some excavations here in 1819, 

former edifice; it is a large structure, with | the foliage of the capitals and the arch mould- the foundations of the conventual buildings 

but little worthy of notice; the north porch is | ings very good; the return of the drip moulding belonging to the priory, a vast mass of sculp- 

a fair specimen of perpendicular work, and is | has a very sudden termination, and I am in- tured fragments, pieces of painted glass, and 

the subject of one of the illustrations in Par- | clined to think it was originally continued as other relics, were discovered, 
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FLAXMAN’S SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 

Mr. Freeesainn has just now produced an 
engraving of this celebrated work, in eight 
plates of large size, in a portfolio, which de- 
serve the special attention of all who are in- 
terested in high art.* The shield of Achilles, 
first modelled in 1818, afterwards cast in sil- 
ver and gilt for George IV., is one of the 
finest works of modern times. It was justly 
~ meee of by Lawrence, in his eulogium upon 

laxman, as “ that divine work, waisauatied ta 
the combination of beauty, variety, and gran- 
deur, which the genius of Michael Angelo 
could not have surpassed.” 


“‘ Five ample plates the broad expanse compose, 

And god-like labours on the surface rose. 

There shone the image of the master mind ; 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean he de- 
signed.”’ 


The effect on the progress of the arts, pro- 
duced by this and other of Flaxman’s produc- 
tions, was great and widely spread. “ We 
may affirm,” says Cicognara, “ that they have 
mainly contributed to awaken sculpture froma 
certain monotonous lethargy, and to restore 
the golden style,—the severity of the antique— 
which he knew how to apply to his own de- 
signs.” 

The fidelity and beauty of the engravings 
before us are beyond all praise; were Flax- 
man alive, he would be proud to see his noble 
work so nobly transeribed. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Freebairn’s labours will meet with the 
encouragement they deserve. A very large sale 
can scarcely be looked for; it is therefore the 
more incumbent on the discriminating few to 
a their aid; and they may rest satisfied, that 
y assisting to increase the circulation of such a 
production as this is, they are advancing a good 
cause. When the works of Flaxman are full 
appreciated amongst us by the multitude, the 
arts will take a high place in England. 

The engravings are accompanied by a por- 
trait of the great sculptor, from a model by 
himself, oad the illustrated passage of the 
Iliad, in Greek, English, German, and French. 





ca 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND CONVER- 
SION OF CONVEX SURFACES. 

In No. 163 of Tux Buiiper there is given 
a method of converting the convex superficies 
of a cylinder and cone into a circle of equiva- 
lent area, or of finding geometrically the radius 
of a circle that shall contain an area precisely 
equal to the cylindrical and conic developments. 
This method of conversion, however extensive 
it may be as applied to right-lined figures, is 
very limited in its application to solid bodies 
bounded by curved surfaces ; for, with the excep- 
tion of the cylinder and the cone, together with 
their various ungulas, hoofs, and frastums, 
there is no other solid figure so bounded, that 
admits of a perfect geometrical development or 
expansion upon a plane. The sphere and its 
various segments and zones are, it is true, 
convertible; that is, a circle can always be 
found to contain an area equal to the convex 
surface of a sphere, or any segment or zone 
thereof; but since these bodies are bounded 
by a convexity of double curvature, they do not 
edmit of a rigorous geometrical development ; 
and for this reason it is not intended to inclade 
them in the present inquiry; we shall, there- 
fore, proceed with the consideration of the 
conic frustum, a figure which furnishes ano- 
ther beautiful application of the principle, so 
successfully employed in the conversion of the 
cylindrical and conic superficies mentioned 


ve. 

Let AadB be a conic frustum, of which 
the diameters are AB and ad, the correspond- 
ing planes being parallel to each other, and 
the slant sides, Aa and Bd, equal and symme- 
trically placed in reference to the diameters 
AB and ab. Produce the slant sides, Aa and 
Bé, to meet each other in the point V ; then 
is V the vertex, and AVB the complete cone 
from which the frustum, AadB, is cut. Here, 
then, it is obvious, that the convex surface of 
the frustam is equal to the difference of the 
— of the containing cones, AVB and 
aVé. 
Put D=AB, the greater diameter of the 
frustum; d-= ab the lesser diameter ; /== AV 





* Published by himself, at 23, Mornington-place, Hamp- 
stead. road, b : 
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the slant length of the entire cone, the vertical 
length or axis being V H, and let r=3-1416, 
circumference of a circle whose diameter is an 
unit; then, since the circumferences of circles 
are proportional to their diameters, we have 
l1:#::D: Dr, the cireumference of the 
end of the frustum ; and 
1: a::d:dx, the circumference of the 
lesser end. 

But the convex surface of a right cone is 
expressed by the product of its slant length 
and half the circumference of its base ; conse- 
quently, the convex surface of the whole cone, 
AVB, is expressed by the term 4Dzi, and that 
of the upper cone, aV}, by the term jdwxaV ; 
therefore, by taking the lesser of these expres- 
sions from the greater, we get jx( Di—d xaV) 
for the convex surface of the conic frustum, 
AabB, being the same as the rule usually given 
for that purpose in books of mensuration. But 
in order to exterminate the quantity aV from 
the above expression, we must find its value 
in terms of D, d, and /, which are supposed to 
be given in the problem ; and for this purpose, 
we must have recourse to the similar triangles, 


AVB and aV4, constituted by a section 





VH, the axis of the cone, from which we 
Di dsst: thatinneV = therefore, by 


substitution, the surface of the conic frustum 
becomes as follows, viz. ;— 


surface = 4x(D + d)x <(D—2) 


Now, it is here manifest, that the member, 
jx(D+d) expresses one-half the sum of the 
circumferences of the ends of the frastum, of 
which the diameters are D and d; and the 


other member, ~(—d) is obviously the slant 


distance between the circumferences. If, 
therefore, we mane the cone, AVB, to roll 
itself upon the p of the peper, about the 
vertex V as a centre, ovary Sart ot ie gees 
surface of the frustum wi : oom itself to the 
annular segment, ADda; w the side, 
AV, on which the rolling motion commences, 
coincides with DV, the development of the 





frustum’s convex surface will be represented by, 





and equal to the annular segment just men- 
tioned; and we have now to shew how, ac- 
cording to the principle we are discussing, we 
can determine geometrically the radias of a 
circle that shall contain precisely the same area 
as the annular segment, ADda. 

Let 2 represent the diameter of the circle 
required, then, by the rule for a circular area, 
we have } ¢*x; and if this be compared with 
the area of the annular segment, or the surface 
of the conic frustum above given, we get 


emin(D+d)x <(D—d), 


and by expunging the common symbol and 
cxtbusting ie oaeare root of both sides of the 
expression, we obtain the following form as 
the germ of construction ; that is, 


i 
j= af KD+ax —D—d; 


an expression which implies, that the geome- 
trical mean between half the sum of the diame- 
ters and the slant length of the conic frustum, 
is equal to the radius of a cirele containing an 
area precisely equal to the cotivex surface ; 
hence the following construction. : 
From a, the extremity of the shorter dia- 
meter ab, let fall the perpendicular ah, meet- 








ing the longer diameter AB in the point 4; 








then is BA half the sum of the 
and ab. Produce 5B the slant 
frustum directly forward to G, 

a centre, with the distance BA, 
circular are hrG, meeting 6B 

si ras be ears 

ual to the siant 

hell the sum of ite Glomesers extended 
line. Bisect 6G in F, and on F as 
with FG or Fé as radius, describe 

circle bCG, and, at the point B, 
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slant length of the entire cone, or the radius 
of the euter arc, AD; that is, 

AB: AV:: ZAVD: 1808; 
and by inversion, it is 

AV: AB:: 180°: 4 AVD; 


hence the angle of the sector is known, and 
being laid down fram some angular instru- 
ment, the direetion of the line VD is known; 
therefore, if on the vertex V, as a centre, with 
the radii VA and Va, the ares AD and ad be 
described, they will constitute the exterior and 
interior boundaries of the annular segment 
ADda. 

If with the same radii, VA and Va, the 
entire circles ADME and adPm be described, 
they will enclose the entire annulus, of which 
ADda is a segment, and a circle, ef which the 
area is precisely equal to this annulus, may be 
determined as follows:—Produce HV, the 
axis of the eone AVB, to meet the inner 
boundary of the annulus in P, and through 
the point P draw the tangent KM, meeting 
the outer boundary in the points at K and M; 
then is KM the diameter of a circle con- 
taining the same area as the entire annulus. 
On P, as a centre, with the radius PK or PM, 
describe the circle KLM, and it will be equal 
to the annulus contained between the concen- 
tric circles whose radii are VA and Va re- 
spectively, and of which the shaded portion, 
ADda, is equal to the convex surface of the 
— frustum or to the circle whose radius is 

C. 

The problem of converting a circular an- 
nulus or ring whose diameters are known, into 
a circle containing the same area, is also of 
great practical utility, and might be much 
more extensively and advantageously employed 
than it appears to be, was the mode of effecting 
it generally known; but the reverse problem, 
or that of converting a given circular area 
into an annulus of a proposed breadth, is 
still more extensively useful, and may be ap- 
plied with great success in many practical 
operations. It may be as well to illustrate 
this latter case by an example. 

Suppose for instance, that the circle KLM 
is the transverse section of a solid cylindrical 
column, which on being applied to a building 
of a certain magnitude, is found not to pos- 
sess sufficient strength and stability for the in- 
tended purpose, and has therefore to be re- 

laced by another possessing the requisite qua- 
fities; but in consequence of some conditions 
in the contract, the altered column must not 
contain more metal than that which it is in- 
tended to replace; it is therefore obvious 
that the required strength and stability can 
only be obtained by making the column hollow 
and supposing that the thickness of metal is 
given ; let it be required to determine there- 
from, the exterior and interior diameters of 
the column, and describe its section. 

Through P the centre of the given circle, draw 
any diameter as LN P, and another KM at right 
angles to it; on the radius PL set off PN 
equal to the given thickness of the metal, and 
draw KN; bisect KN in Q, and at Q erect 
the perpendicular QV to meet LP produced in 
V ; then ie V the eentre of the column. On V 
as a centre with the redii VP and VN, de- 
seribe the bounding circles Pdam and NDAE 
and the thing is done, the section being repre- 
sented by the annulus in the figure. The 
more intelligent readers of Tux Buitper will 
find no difficulty in applying the above princi- 
ples to numerical examples, and they will 
find it to their advantage to render themselves 
perfectly familiar with the process of construc- 
tion also. 

But in order that abiing may be wanting 
to render the subject as plain and intelligible 
as possible, we th r to adduce the fol- 
lowing example, in reference to a case of actual 
eonstruction. 

A eylindrical story post of cast iron, 8 feet 
long and 4 inches in diameter, was calculated 
te sustain a of 16 tons, but when 
placed under a building, and subjected ta that 
Strain, it was found to deflect or bend in the 
middie very nearly an inch; and in order to 
avoid , it has to be replaced by another 
column of the same weight, but east hollow, 
a9 cts aaa en ron Fy a now 

on is, to be the diameters 
of she hollow ieee 

The diameter of a cylindrical column suffi- 
cient to bear a load of 16 tons with safety, 
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ought in the first place to be 4:18 inches, as 
culated by the formula. 


2390°5d4*—d*%ir==0-045i*w ; ° 


where d is the diameter in inches, / the length 
in feet, and w the load in pounds aveirdupoise. 
But taking the diameter at 4 inches, as ori- 
ginally east, the area of section, or the circle 
KLM, will then be 4rd%=n0-7254 x 4°==12-5664 
square inches ; and this is the number of inches 
that must be in the annulus of the hollow ca- 
lumn, Now, PN] inch and PK=2 inches; 
therefore, by the property of the circle, we get 


PK* 

PV+AVeEy? that is, PV+AV = j=-4; 
hence it is PV+AV+PN=4+1=5 inches 
for the diameter of the outer circle, and 5—2 
==3 inches for the diameter of the inner one. 
And with these dimensions, the load which 
the column will sustain with safety is 19} tons; 
for the strength of a solid column at 3 inches 
is 7°28 tons, and at 5 inches it ie 23-92 tons; 
but 5: 3;: 7-28: 4-37; hence we have 23:92 
—4'37==19'55 tons. T. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 

Ar acourt, held Friday, the 15th instant, 
Mr. Leslie in the chair, payments were made 
to the extent of 411/. 6s. 4d., the greatest part 
being for wages to the labourers and artisans 
ss in cleansing the sewers, cleansing 
and making new gullies. The Thames Em- 
bankment Bill was referred to the officers and 
solicitors of the court, who were to obtain an 
interview with the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, to procure the insertion of several 
clauses, protective of the public interest. 
Petitions were presented to the court for 7,954 
feet of new sewers, and 780 house drains; 
the greater portion was granted, the remainder 
to await the special reports of the surveyor. 

At two o’clock, pursuant to notice, Mr. 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson moved, and Mr. 
Knight seconded, the follwing :—“ That the 
appointment of Thomas Rowe, as clerk of the 
works at the meeting of the court held on 
Friday, the 17th April last, without previous 
examination by the commissioners, was null 
and void, being contrary to the practice of the 
court, and contrary also to the laws of the 
court (No. 20), no previous notice having been 
given in the ordinary summons, stating the 
name of the office, and of the candidate or 
candidates for such office, &c.”” Mr. Donald- 
son’s argument in support of his motion was, 
that the appointment of the new clerk of the 
works was much at variance with the rules 
and regulations of the court, and a violation 
of the privileges of the commissioners. In 
making the motion he wished to put himself 
right with the court, as it was only froma 
sense of duty that he did so, and not to pre- 
vent the due dispatch of public business, or 
from any factious motive whatever. The 
affair appeared thus on the minutes of the 
court, 17th of March last :—After public ad- 
vertisements for candidates, the court assem- 
bled to judge of the respective claims, and 
twelve claimants presented themselves. After 
four hours’ examination, the court resolved, 
that not one of the candidates was competent 
to the duties of the office; and Mr, Phillips, 
the surveyor, was ordered to look out for a 
proper person, and submit his report to the 
court. Now he (Mr. D.) complained that the 
surveyor had not carried out the instructions 
of the court; he had not reported the name 
and qualifications of the individual, but the 
court at once appointed Mr. Rowe for twelve 
months certain. He had another ground of 
complaint: a Mr. Knight, who had been 
examined by the court in April, 1845, and 
passed the examination satisfactorily, but was 
unsuccessful on the day of election had writ- 
ten to the surveyor, and this ought to have 
been reported to the court. 

The surveyor stated, that he had had appli- 
cations from several parties, but he thought it 
better to recommend to the court, in the emer- 
gency, an individual of whose abilities he had 
a knowledge than an entire stranger to him. 

Mr. Cumberlege moved, and Mr. Le Breton 
seconded, the following amendment to Mr. 
Donaldson’s motion: —“ That in order to 
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with the surface of the column. 














election or appointment of Thomas e, as 
a clerk of the works, notice be given in the 
'y summons for the next court, in which 
shall be stated the name of the said Thomas 
Rowe, as the candidate for the office of fourth 
clerk of the works, and that the election or 
Fr stage shall take place on Friday, the 
day of June, between the hours of two 
and three o’¢lock. 

The chairman d to direct the attention 
of the court to the circumstances out of which 
the question had arisen. A clerk of the works 
being required, the court ordered that adver- 
tisements should be inserted ir. the usual public 
journals. On the appointed day twelve candi- 
dates presented themselves, among whom was 
one who, in an examination in the year 1836, 
was reported as competent to the then vacant 
office of surveyor. But in the examination of 
1846, the whole twelve were, after a four hours’ 
inquiry, declared incompetent to the duties 
the court expected from their clerks of the 
works. In this emergency, so unexpected, 
the court ordered the surveyor to try and find 
a competent person; and as far as he (the 
chairman) could judge, he had been fortunate, 
for the public interests, in the selection he had 
made. ft appeared then, that Mr. Rowe, being 
in a good and permanent situation with the 
Messrs. Rigby, would not give that up without 
the prospect of some lengthened engagement 
with the commissioners, and the court at once, 
after having failed by public advertisement, 
secured Mr. Rowe's service for twelve months. 

The amendment was then put, and carried 
by fifteen to one, 

Daing the sitting of the court, orders were 
passed that notices be inserted in the daily 
journals, and in Taw Buitver, intimating that 
the court had approved a plan whereby an 
efficient drainage at a very moderate cost may 
be obtained for courts and alleys, and other 
confined localities, abutting on streets where 
there are sewers; and that the plans and sec- 
tions may be seen at the office of the com- 
missioners. It was also ordered, that the 
report of the surveyor, to which the preceding 
order refers, together with the plans and sec- 
tions for the drainage of courts and alleys, be 
transmitted to the several vestries and paving 
boards within the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion, and that the attention of the vestries and 
paving boards, be directed to the 57 Geo. 3, 
cap. 29, clause 56. 





LICHENS ON STONE BUILDINGS. 

Sirn,—In reply to your correspondent, Mr, 
Frank Tyrrell, as to some process for removing 
lichen on sand-stone structures, I beg to 
suggest to him the employment of a solution of 
white oxide of arsenic (the common arsenic of 
commerce) in soft water. This being destrac- 
tive to vegetable life, will not only kill any 
lichen already formed, but prevent its recur- 
rence, I have said solution, meaning thereby 
a real chemical wansparent solution, not a 
mechanical mixture ; and it should be under- 
stood, that arsenic, being very difficult of solu. 
tion, a few pounds would make mapy gallons 
of a saturated salution. 

As to the application of this solution, I con. 
ceive that it should be floated over the faces of 
the stones before they be laid in their due 
courses.-—I am, Sir, &c., W, Bromer. 


Ea 


WautHam Asagy.—aAt the last meeting of 
the British Archeological Society, on the 
20th inst., Mr. Croker read a letter from Mr, 
Chaffers, describing that gentleman’s visit to 
Waltham Abbey, to examine mural peintings 
said to have been discovered in the church, 
Just enough had been brought te light to shew, 
that interesting paintings lay concealed under 
the white-wash ; but the church-wardens have 
given strict orders that no more white-wash 
shall be removed. Mr. Chaffers then gave an 
account of some of the ancient houses for which 
this place is remarkable. 

Paice or Gas.—The direetors of the 
Brighton Company haye announced, that from 
the 24th day of J san, 1508, up to the 24th of 
Jane, 1847, the price, by meter, will be reduced 
from 9s. to 7s. per 1,000 eubie feet net; and 
from the 24th day of June, 1847, the price 
— be further reduced to 6s. per 1,000 cubic 
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JOINT PAROCHIAL CEMETERIES. 

Sin,—The Roman maxim, “in Urbe ne 
sepelito,” and the melancholy abuses too long 
existent, are at last fully recognized. Whether, 
in the amazing changes now occurring in so- 
ciety, any parochial distinction would be desir- 
able in new cemeteries, may be a doubtful 
point. There may be, however, many who 
would like to be buried not only “ with the 
bones of their father and their mother,” and 
their kindred, but also with their neighbours ; 
and when they go out of the city would like, as 
it were, to take their parish churchyard with 
them. And such feelings are, at any rate, 
historical and respectable. Such, therefore, 
may be pleased to examine the following plan. 

Although I have not the slightest authority 
to mention such a great name as the Bishop 
of London's, yet, being fully satisfied of his 
honourable candour, I will boldly mention, 
meo periculo, that when it was submitted to 
him (by letter), with a rude sketch, about five 
years ago, his lordship was pleased to say, that 
“ it was by far the best he had yet seen.” 





Let any number of parishes, accordin 
to their united population—say 10 wit 
150,000, which with some little divergence 
is nearly the case between Farringdon-street 
and Charing-cross,—make a “junction” for 
the purpose of obtaining a country burying- 
ground. The relative size must depend on 
others, and partly on circumstances, Cer- 
tainly it ought not to be Jess than an acre for 
every 5,000*-—then we should be inferior to 
Paris. The whole enclosed with a good wall, 
eight feet high. The partitions between 
each allotment might be dwarf iron fences, 
mounted on brickwork; at the entrances 
of these might be small pillars—*“ 2ry\a.” 
Whilst the outward form would be best of an 
oblong description, the lines might diverge 
from a centre, enclosing unequal spaces, ac- 
cording to the several populations. Thus, if 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden (6,000), and St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn £40,000, were in the same 
*« junction,” of course they would require a very 
different tract of land. In the centre a con- 
siderable open space—say 150 feet diameter— 
the whole of which, covered with gravel, might 
be vaulted over: in the middle of which the 
chapel. A carriage-way, with foot-paths and 
flower-borders, from the gate to the centre.+ 
The chapel cruci-form—say four arms, each 
25 feet by 20, and 27 feet or upwards high 
with a tower in the centre, containing a bell. 
The architecture, of course, might be either 
“Gothic” or “Roman.” In this instance I 
should decidedly recommend the latter. It 
would be more cheerful, and better suited to 
this mode of burial, which has both elassicality 
and early Christianity on its side, A good 
effect would be produced by having the piers 
of the tower flat, with bold, enriched, and 
modillioned arches, resting on solid corbels. 

The finest example of similar ribs in England 
is in the ceiling of the chancel of Woburn 
Church, Bedfordshire, designed by Sir William 
Chambers. 

In the entrance arm of the cross (or nave) 
a reading desk. In the opposite one, a 
gallery containing a small organ. Four or six 
choristers to be maintained ; which item to be 
included in the general fee. Under the tower, 
in the centre, a large square slab of grey dove 
marble, raised on Purbeck stone, about three 
feet high, which might receive four or five 
coffins at once, if necessary. The other two 
arms to be handsomely fenced off for monu- 
ments, though they might be opened for 
standing-room on any particular occasion, 
A chandelier and eases of brass or cut 
glass, for wax candles, when required, The 
chapel to be paved with Rockhill or other 
stone, if marble be too expensive. 

Of course, the fair interests of the clergy 
would be as safe under this as any other plan, 
with compensation. It would be far better 
for the chapel service to be always performed 
over the ies of paupers, then equal in 
the hands of their God; which would remed 
a cruel distinction. Zio chapels would bre 
the unity of design here. However, if this, 
being consecrated, could not be used, at certain 
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times, for any other services besides those of the 
Church (which is, I believe, sometimes done 
in Germany) another might be erected near 
the entrance.—I am, Sir, 

1. D. Panay. 


: , 
Author of the “Coast of Sussex,’” 
London, May, 1846. 
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VELOCITY OF RUNNING WATER. 





Sir,—I enclose = wethed of solving ap- 
rt the question proposed by your 
“ Constant Reader.”—I am, Sir, &e,, 
— that the 
y in a straight 
DH. = 
Tl in which 
expression D is the diameter, H the height of 


the fall, and L the length—all in feet. The 
quantity that it would discharge, therefore, in 


It has been found by e 
velocity of water flowing uni 


inclined pipe, is nearly as 


a given time, is as D* 





. 


L 

Assuming that the reservoir ig just deep 
enough to keep the first length of pipe (D) 
always full, that is, just covering the orifice, 
the second pipe (d) should be capable of dis- 
charging the same quantity as the first; 


whence, a/& == D a8 and 


DSH 

d= (sae 

This oa applies to the question, gives 
“16 x 45 x 1000 ‘ 

dx (peep FS 10414 A we Ii, 

Now, no notice has been taken of the bend- 

ings of the pipes; but it ig evident, that in the 

present case the retardation from this cause 

would be greatest in the two-inch pipe, and, 

therefore, the diameter (viz., 1} ineh) deter- 

mined above for the other is somewhat in 
excess, Ww, 


*,* The above is not exactly a solution of 
the question proposed in Tar Buitper ; it is 
merely a method of determining approximately 
the diameter of a pipe of a given length and 
declivity, which shall discharge as much water 
as another pipe, of which the diameter, length, 
and declivity are known, on the supposition 
that the pipe is straight. It may, tercaet 
be useful as a formula for resolving, approxi- 
mately, cases to which it is applicable, such as 
that which the writer has assumed. 











METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 





Mr. Hawes inquired, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 22nd inst., when the amended bill 
would be introduced? Sir J.Graham replied 
that the act of last session was voluminous an 
intricate, and it had been found that there was 
very great difficulty in carrying it into execu- 
tion. It had been refesred to Mr. Hardwick,* 
and a conveyancer, to consider the doubts and 
difficulties that had arisen, and it was now 

roposed to break up the act into four different 
> eet regulating buildings properly so 
called; the second regulating the office of 
official referee, and the machinery for ecarry- 
ing the act into execution; the third relatin 
to property adjoining buildings ; and the fou 
referring to nuisances cestted on in the metro- 
‘se in buildings. The first two bills would 

e ready to be introduced next month ; the last 
two were on subjects full of difficulty, and he 
could not pledge himself that they would be 
ready so soon. There was, under the exi 
law, power to revise the fees ble to sur- 
veyors, and the government intended to reduce 
those — penne 

A few days ago a return o} io pages was 

rinted (procured by Mr. Forster, the member 
‘or Berwick-on-Tweed), showing the namber 
of informations laid by the of districts 
under the M litan Baildings Act. The 
Times gives the following abstract of it: “ The 
informations laid under the Building Act of 
the 14th George III., c. 78, numbered 50 in 
1844-5, and 11 in the present year. The in- 
formations laid under the Act 7th and 8th 
Victoria, c. $4, in 1845 and 1846, were 61 in 

* Sir James was in error; the bill has been referred to 
Mr, Gwilt. 

+ On , we find that the fees about to be reduced 
are those payable at the Metropolitan Buildings Office, not 





the surveyors’ fees. 








ee ae The 
fees ype ard apoery Ape 4 
to 612, Ss. 64. in old di eget tee go 
in new districts; and to the office of the 
eo in those districts 
3014 Ss. 10d., of 1804, lis. Sd. was in 
SS ae 
tricts. In ending st January 
last, there ware 61 Informations fad tthe 
office etropoliten sur- 
wae of Seno re eee 
Mle. 78 47 by the 


the last-mentioned . 
district surveyors and 120/. lls. 2d. to the 


office of Metropolitan Buildings.” 
—_—_= 


THE PROPER RESTORATION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


ELY CATHEDRAL.—THE COLLEGE AT MAIDSTONE. 


In reference to a notice, in last week's 4the- 
neum, of the works now going on in the west 
end of the Cathedral of Ely, @ correspondent 
of that journal expresses great fears for the 
stability of the western tower; aud addresses 
certain statements to it, in the hope that some 
one connected with the cathedral may be in- 
duced to give some satisfactory information on 
the subject, “The facts,” he says, “are 
these :—the great western tower of 1 Ely is 8 
building of the latter half of the 12th century, 
resting upon four very lofty pointed arches ; 
the masonry being not of a kind suited for 
such large and lofty stractures, these arches 
have been a good deal crippled by the superin- 
cumbent weight; and when the present ‘ per- 
pendicular’ lantern was placed ypon the tower, 
the architect thought it prudent to strengthen 
them by very massive pievs and arches built 
within them. The chief part of the present 
operations consists in cutting away the upper 
courses of these ‘perpendicular’ arches, so as 
to deprive the upper arches of the su 
which the later ones were intended to afford. 
The question, therefore, which I should be ye 
glad to see satisfactorily answered, is,—Is th 
operation unattended by danger? It must be 
deus to every one who observes how much the 
southern wing of the west front, and even the 
great tower itself, have swerved from the per- 
pendicular,—who noticéé the cracks in the 
arches above alluded to,—or who remarks that 
the northern wing of the front has fallen—that 
the whole of this work requires additional sup- 
port, and by no means that it should be deprived 
of any which it now has. 1 was informed that 
the works now carrying on are not under the 
superintendence of any professional architect. 
Can this be prudent in a case like this, which 
surely requires knowledge that a practical ar- 
chitect is alone likely to ” 

One of the archeological societies ought at 
once to institute inquiries into the subject. Our 
cathedrals b, long to the world, and should he 
carefully tended. 

The same journal, referring to the conversion 
of the venerable college on the Medway, at 
Maidstone, to an agricultural institution, bas 
the following remarks as to the repairs 
alterations in progress :—“ It pare us to 
think that so fine a featare of this clean and 
lively town, is to be saved from absolute ruin, 
But we would rather have the ruins than 
barbarous modern antique. The ohangye 

ire a ee a nd 
so to condact them that they s not s 
oft the building. We 
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and understood as it is at present; but now 





would be regarded as —ruinous 
ro architect who should perpetrate them. 
We the peg iety will keep 
St. Peter’s Church as i them ; 
and will, if they have conceived such an abomi- 


nation as we have hinted at, renounce it forth- 
with, seeking the advice of some of our archi- 
teets who feel the character of our forefathers’ 





buildings, as to what should be done to preserve 
with consistency this eollege, which is really 
one of the best features of Maidstone. The 
town is disgraced if it be spoilt.” 
Correspondence. 
ARCHITECTS’ REMUNERATION—GAOL AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Sin,—I have perused with pleasure the 
articles written by you, and letters from able 
correspondents on the subject of competition, 
which have from time to time appeared in 
your journal, and I hope that they may assist 
in gaining the desired end; but all that may 
be written and said about the evils of compe- 
tition will avail little or nothing, unless there 
be a determination amongst architects them- 
selves to resist every thing approaching to such 
competition. Why not refuse to reply to ad- 
vertisements for plans, &c., and the system 
would be put a stop to immediately ? 

There may be and are benefits arising from 
the system, but the evils with which it is ac. 
companied far outweigh the good, 

pon the score of remuneration much has 
been said, and the case of the building at 
Luton, referred to by was bad enough, 
but that of the gaol at Birmingham was much 
worse; and I that it was not ex 
at the time. The committee of the latter were 
not quite so modest as they of Luton, but adver- 
ised for “‘ tenders for making plans, specifica- 
tion, &e., and superintending the work of the 
P borough gaol ;” and I am credibly 
informed, that the architect who is carrying out 
the work is employed for a remuneration of 
“ half the u centage, and pays clerk of 
the works!” No wonder the profession is 
considered of so little account, when their ser- 
vices may be had so cheaply. 
I am, Sir, &c., A Looxer-on. 
Birmingham, May 19, 1846. 





PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

Sin,—The diameter of the main in a certain 
water-works is 30 inches; but instead of this, 
it is proposed to distribute the water through 
seven — pipes of the same sectional area, 
when taken together, asthe main. Will any 
of your correspondents give the method of 
finding the diameter of the smaller pipe geo- 
metrically.—I am, Sir, &c. ZERO. 


Sociery vor Improvine THe Conpition 
or tHe Lasourine Crasses.—The second 
annual meeting of this society was held in the 
Hanover-square Rooms on the 22nd instant, 
Lord Ashley in the chair, A donation of 
100%. from His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
was announced, together with an apology for 
his non-attendance. A report of the progress 
of the “ model lodging house ” at Pentonville 
was read, and the erection of a second in St. 
Giles’s was announced. The society does not 
5 dg to be by any means very popular, as 
the room was not nearly half full, and the 
proceedings and speeches were cut short by the 
premature departure of most of those who did 
attend, and even of the noble chairman him- 
self, the Bishop of Norwich, and many more 
of the committee. 

Free Piotune sy Mr. Hasxazerrer.— 
Mr. Haberzettel, a member of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburgh, has brought to 
England an historical painting of “St. John 
the Baptist hing in the wilderness,” and 
bas opened it for exhibition at 213, Piccadilly. 
It isa work of very high class. Next week 
we shall speak of it more atlength. The size 
is eighteen feet by fourteen feet. 

Lance Warxer Cotous Painrine.—One 
of the largest works in water colours ever 
attempted, is now being exhibited in Stanley's 
rooms, Old Bond-street. The subject is the 

delivering Daniel from the, lions; the 
- Brieeire bee ae bh = is twent 
ve - Ttisy i i 
and well deserves visit. 
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Rerort ov tae Rovat Commissioners 
on tne Gauce Qvuestion.—This R 2 
carried out, although enveloped in a kind of 
official coyness, is nothing less than a decree 
for abolishing the broad, and establishing the 
universality of the narrow national uniformity 
of gauge. The Great Western wires 0d feel 
this to be the case, and have zealously laboured 
ever since the publication of this important 
document, to destroy its effect. Observations, 
replies, rejoinders, and sur-rejoinders, daily 
and weekly articles, and pamphlets, have 
swarmed from the modern ultima ratio of dis- 
putants—rue Press. Many ingenious argu- 
ments, much wit, some ill-hamour, and spirit 
of partizansbip of the bitterest character, has 
been exhibited on both sides. We have even 
seen a Directorate, including a Conservative 
peer and a Conservative commoner, patronizing 
attacks imputing ignorance and partiality to 
the Queen’s own arbitrators. onder these 
circumstances, it is quite evident that that large 
body of the public, who, not holding shares in 
either gauges, and not allied by blood, friend- 
ship, patronage, or gentility, with either of the 
Sallkgarestt directing powers, but selfishly, only 
anxious to have themselves, their goods, chat- 
tels, merchandise, and manufactures, conveyed 
to and from every part of the kingdom, with 
the greatest possible convenience, comfort, 
safety, speed, and punctuality, at the lowest 

ible cost, will treat with great indifference, 
if not suspicion, the vehement assertions and 
hypothetical statements of both the broad and 
narrow houses. To supply, in a somewhat con- 
densed form, the opinions, facts, and figures 
rendered before the commissioners by the more 
remarkable of the forty-seven engineers, engine- 
makers, railway managers, carriers, miners, 
and railway contractors, this volume has been 
prepared from the vast blue folio in which their 
evidence at present lies entombed.— The Rail- 
way System Illustrated. 

An Tron Skew Baivce.—A very bold and 
ingenious specimen of a skew bridge, says 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, is now erecting 
on the line of the North British Railway, 
at the south foot of the Calton-hill, Edin- 
burgh. It consists of six strong beams of cast 
iron, each composed of four or five pieces 
joined with rivets, and cast in the form of an 
arch. They are about 80 feet long; the road- 
way from wall to wall is 26 feet broad, and 
has a narrow foot-path on each side, at the 
outer edge of which cast iron columns are 
——. supporting the beams at 10 or 12 feet 
rom either extremity. The beams rest on 
their ends on solid masonry, and fastened to 
each other by strong wrought-iron bars run- 
ning across them at right angles. The angle 
of the skew—assuming the clear space, from 
wall to wall, along the beam to be 74, which 
we believe is very near the truth, and the 
actual breadth of the road and foot-path being 
26 feet—it follows that the obliquity, or the 
angle of the skew, is 20° degrees. 


Evits or Bap Drainace.—lIt has been 
shewn, almost beyond question, that the nu- 
merous deaths in Hull by typhus fever, are 
mainly owing to the imperfect cleansing and 
drainage of the place. Dr. W. Pettigrew, in a 
letter on an apprehended visitation of cholera, 
in London, says: “ Defective ventilation, insuffi- 
cient supply of water, bad drainage, open or 
untra oa gully-holes, cess-pools, and an un- 
healthy condition of the courts, alleys, and 
small streets, are sure to give rise to fever.” 
Dr. Guy remarks, that fever “ makes itself at 
home in the neighbourhood of cess-pools, and 
badly-constructed drains, and takes an especial 
delight in the incense of gully-holes. It has 
a perfect horror of fresh air, soap, and white- 
wash, but when left to itself will linger for 
eas amid scenes of filth and corruption, and 
‘old in its deadly embrace all human beings 
who have the same depraved taste, or are so 
unfortunate as to be thrown into its company. 
It is the favourite child of laissez faire (in 
plain English, let alone), and bears the same 
relation to filth as crime does to ignorance.” 

Barus anp Wasu-Houses For THe Poor. 
—The London Committee have petitioned 
Parliament to empower boroughs and towns 
to establish institutions similar to that in 
Gilasshouse-yard, and to limit the rates of 
charge. latter establishment is said to be 
in a thriving condition. 
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A Hint ro Emp.tovers.—A gentleman 
entertaining humane and considerate views, 


was some years intendent 
of a la me a be Lg rg “ohe Tn this 
establis he soon had occasion to observe 
that a certain number of workmen were regu- 
Jar in attendance, steady, and economical ; 
while the others were of contrary habits, un- 
steady, uneconomical, drinkers, and with 
families in wretebedness, This had been the 
ease for a | course of and nobody 
about the works thought inquiring into the 
cause of the phenomenon. The new super- 
intendent was not one of those persons who 
never inguire into any thing, and let the world 
go on in its own old way. As soon as he 
observed the curious difference, he did not rest 
till he had discovered the cause of it. On in- 
qui » he found that all the steady men got a 
xed or regular weekly wage, and that all 
the unsteady ones, though receiving a larger 
revenue in the aggregate, got it in lumps at 
ps. sed intervals, just as they happened to be 
employed on a particular kind of work. To 
know the cause of the evil was to set about 
eradicating it. With the consent of the un- 
steady hands, he began the practice of paying 
them every week a certain fixed sum, whether 
they had earned it or not, carrying forward 
the balance, if any, to their credit; the ac- 
cumulated balances to be paid quarterly. The 
effect of this arrangement, it is said, was 
marvellous. Verysoon the unsteady became 
as steady as the other members of the establish- 
ment. Their wives and families were better 
dressed ; their homes became comfortable ; and 
by-and-by several of these men saved so much 
money as to be able to buy houses—actually 
became proprietors, and drew rents like other 
landlords. Nor were they ungrateful to the 
person who had thus put them in the way of 
well-doing. They looked upon him asa general 
benefactor. A few years ago, when visiting 
the place, and calling on one of the parties, 
both husband and wife looked round their 
cheerful dwelling, and said to him, “ All this 
we owe to you.” —Chambers’s Journal. 
Arcnzo.ocicaL Discovery at Dover. 
—The workmen, in clearing the ground for 
the erection of some new houses in the Priory 
grounds, have developed three of the lower 
arches of a church or chapel ; one only of these 
was perfect when apenees but we regret to 
learn that it was displaced by a fall of the earth 
adjoining. The whole is of the Norman style, 
and built of Caen stone. The floor was paved 
with glazed tiles of the period, many of which 
are in good preservation ; under the tiles was 
turned up a structure of burnt wood, which 
seems to shew that a chapel standing on the 
- site had been destroyed by fire.— Dover 


Scarroipine in Sr. Pavtu’s.—The inter- 
esting meeting of the charity children of the 
metropolis will take place at the cathedral of 
St. Paul, on Thursday, the 4th June, when 
many distinguished visitors are expected to 
attend, as well as foreigners. The scaffolding 
for the accommodation of 5,000 children and 
7,000 or 8,000 visitors, is superintended by Mr. 
Newman, the honorary architect to the society 
of patrons of the anniversary meeting of the 
charity children. This splendid exhibition of 
Christian benevolence is not to be witnessed 
in any other part of the world. 

Encouracement To Lanpep Propris- 
tors To Prant Larcn anv Scors Fir.— 
The wood at Pitscottie brought the large sum 
of 5,5002.; and, with that part sold about three 
years ago for 700/., makes the sum total re- 
ceived for 138 imperial acres, 6,200/. Besides 
this, the thinnings have for these last twenty 

ears, on an average, brought 60/. per annum, 
his wood was planted in 1793, by the late 
Mr. Thomas, of Ramgay, on that part of 
Ceres Muir which became his property on the 
division of that commonty, and was valued at 
that period at 4s. per acre of annual rent. 

Tur City or Lonponw Nationa Scuoots. 
—The comers ge an and other princi- 

in the city, have, it ars, con- 
ETibuted 5,200. withia the last few month, 
towards the erection of six new school rooms 
with houses for masters and mistresses attached. 

ArcairgecturaL Coneress. — Rumours 
have reached us of an arran nt, that archi- 
ee of the world will hold a 
general architeets every three years, 
the first to take place at Athens. The scheme 
is somewhat visionary. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 
. Toxspar, June 2.—Linnean, Sobo-square, 8 r.u. 
Waprespar, Somerset House, be P.M.; 
British Archzeological a. Western Literary 
tion, Leicester-square, 84 r.m. 


Fatpay, 5.—Royal Institution, Albermarie-street, 84 r.™. 
Sarvuapar, 6.—Asiatic, 14, Grafton-street, 2 r.m. 
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TENDERS. 


For the erection of new school at Camberwell, for the Rev. 
D. Moore; Mr. Frances, architect.—May 22, 1946. 

















NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


(We are pelied, by the interf ce of the Stamp Office, to omit 

the of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed. 
ef our readers, however, they are entered in a 
book, and may be seen on at the office of “ The Builder,” 
2, York-street, Covent -} 





For the artificer’s work, ironmongery, cast-iron, and metal 
work required in the Ordnance t at Brighton, 
Shoreham to Eastbourne, and Eastbourne to Fairlight (sepa- 
rate tenders). 

For the restoration and reseatment of the church of Marn- 
ham-upon-Trent. 

For lighting and warming the new workhouse of the Clif- 

union, Bristol, and for a cooking apparatus to supply 
about 1,200 persons. 

For the erection of a British school at Romsey, Southamp- 
ton 


For the erection of a wood saw-mill and machinery, boiler, 
frames, &c., at or near Liverpool. 

For the erection of a school in Durham. 

For the execution of capitals for 32 Corinthian columns 
and 30 pilasters, for the proposed Huddersfield and Man- 
chester Railway station at Huddersfield. 

For the erection of the Royal Naval and Military Free 
Schools, King-street, Devonport. 

For the execution of certain tanks, tunnels, filters, beds, 
and other works connected with the Coventry Water-works. 

For the making of a bank near the Severn, in the parish 
of Slimbridge, county of Gloucester. 

For 40,000 railway sleepers for the Edinburgh and Northern 
Railway Company. 

a the Wesleyan Chapel, Donegal-square East, 


For plastering the Wesleyan Chapel at Swansea. 

For lighting with gas the public lamps in Canterbury for 
21 years, from 29th September next. 

For the excavation, brickwork, &c. of a tank, 60 feet in 
diametex, at the Gloucester Gas Works. 

For the repewing of the parish church of Great Wilbraham, 
county of Cambridge. 

For the erection of the new Museum and Scientific Insti- 
tution at Wisbech. 

For 490,000 railway sleepers for the Great Southern and 
Western Irish Railway Company. 

For iring a foot-path with Marston stones, and taking 
up in Bishop-street, Coventry. 

For the works required to be done in the erection of the 
schools and master’s house at Little Port, Isle of Ely. 

For draining, paving, &c., the streets of Bury. 

For a supply of 3,000 tons of railway chairs, deliverable in 
July and September, to several foundry companies in Scot- 


For the erection of a new manse, with office houses, and 
garden-wall, in the parish of Unst, Zetland. 

For the works of the alterations and improvements of the 
Dalkeith Railway and its junction with the North British. 

For a police-station at Church Stretton, Salop. 

For the erection of a new church on Staplefield Common, 
to be called the Cuckfield Church. 

For the y of 500 cast-iron gully grates for the Com- 
uitslonam al bien tee Gaeaie 

For supplying stone for ee the footways and for 

iring the ways i yuh, 28 Gales Sian, 
estminster, for one year from Midsummer next. 

For the supply of 36,000 radiated bricks for the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for Westminster. 

For keeping the lanterns and fitti of the several gas- 
ues oe ish of St. Mary, ates, in one ee 
painting them Midsummer next to Midsummer, 1847, 

For the erection of a new Chapel at Portsea for 1,200 


building sewers in Clarence-road, Kentish-town, 
1,500 feet ; a ge — oe 
street- 1, ; Ki enry’s-walk, Islington, 
1,150 feet; and Tavenjeck-ounth Islington, and Cumming- 
street, Pentonville, 910 feet ; in five separate tenders, 


a 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


At Little Orton, parish of Great Orton, Carlisle: four 
acres of fir plantation. ve 

At Red hilis and Little Stainton Demegne, near Penrith: 
large of ash, beech, and sycamore, of large growth 


Be 





THE BUILDER. 


At Southam and Co.'s Worcester Wharf, Birm- 
ingham : aoe bed juts aod tastnan’ un Setood onl 


At Church Common: s valushle stock of well- 
seasoned timber in planks, scantlings, boarda, &c. 


At Constitutional-hill, Birmingham: a valuable stock of 
well-seasoned timber. 


: a considerable assort- 
, thatching stuff, &c. 


At Tiptee, Norham, North Durham: s quantity of ash, 
elm, beech, birch, plane, larch, Scots fir and willow, suitable 
for railway sleepers, roofing, paling, &c. 

At Blunt’s Park-wood, between Haverhill and Wratting : 
107 oak timber trees. 

At Moor Hall, in Writtle and Fryerning Hall Farms: 
102 oak timber trees and 10 ash. 

At Chariton Villa, Kent: the excellent building materials 
denuieatainn tae 

At the Clarendon Rooms, South John-street, £ 
the lease of C Slate Quarry at Fishguard, 
brokeshire, with the buildi &e. 

At Cas San Oe oan, on 5 Gn tonten, 4 
works, e berdare ron Company, county 
morgan, and a wharf at Cardiff. 

At the Castle Hotel, Newcastle-under-Lyme, valuable 
brick and tile works at Basford Bank, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire Potteries. 


At Pettit’s Colliery, Monmore-green, near Wolverhamp- 
ton: a bankrupt estate, ising two a 
weighing-machine, wrought-iron 
pumps and pipes, 700 yards of chain, pulleys, 

At the Idle Tunnel, on the Bradford and Leeds q 
near Bradford: seven steam-engines, steam-boilers, 


pumps, &c. 

At Walbottle Colliery, near Newcastle: three pumping 
engines, with pumps and all other apparatus belonging 

At Glasgow: an immense quantity of bui materials, 

i about 300 deers, 500 windows, with lead, 

flooring, joists, iron pillars, marble jambs, water-closets, 
gas fittings, &c. 

At Crookston, near Fushie Bridge: a large quantity of 
full grown Scots and larch fir. 

At Leith : large quantities of yellow pine, spruce, birch, and 
denle ond Settans bem. Soke : 

At Horningsheath, Suffolk: 206 oak trees, with stands 
and ash poles. 

At 123, Oxford-street: a colleetion of magnificent stained 
glass windows, ancient and modern. 


uu" Broadway: a quantity of ash, beech, elm, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Conversion of Areas.’’—An answer to “ Builder "’ shall 
appear shortly. 

*G, B.’'—We cannot assist him. 

“ Colour for Cement.’’—A correspondent wishes to kn ow 
| is the best composition for colouring cemented fronts, 


Received.—** J. A.,” ““M.W.T.,” “ Subseriber,’’ “ G. 
M.,” ‘* Decorative Art Society.” Other correspondents 
must excuse us till next week. 

Books, &c., Received.—Portrait of A. Welby Pugin, ar- 
chitect, ted and engraved by J. R. Herbert, R.A. (Her- 
ing and ington, Regent-street). ‘An Account ef the 
= ous sean Es on the Eastern side of 

ie River Witham, . Dr. Oliver.”” (Spencer, 31 
High Holborn). “A Treatise on Rail >and 
Levelling, by John Quested,”’ author of “ Art of Land 
. , 4 OS ee See ae “ 

in; rittsbury Church.’’ ‘“ View 
Chureh, Mr. &. N, Stevens, Architect.” “7 Hendbook 
apping, Engineering, and Ar Drawing, 
B. P. Wilme, Civil Sugiase.” (Weale, Holborn). 














ADVERTISEMENTS, 


EST PAN WATER-CLOSETS, with 
Round Valve, , Sis. each. 
WASHING COPPERS, above 12ib., Is. 1d. lb. 
COCKS, metal ~ Stop, 4-in. is. 8 sd., it: 2s. 4d. 
‘oree + 24-in., 41. 4s., a 
and Brass Work equally low, at Messrs. MAC. 
G HAN & CO., 16, Long Acre, London. 


FIRE BRICKS. 








PANTECHNICON AND NORTH LONDON DEPO- 
SITORY, GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, KING’S-CROSS. 

HE Nobility and Gen are respectful! 

T informed, di their vi hess coogi oat 

pe Bone fn hatnad ae removed 
‘ ev property, 

elegant SHOW-ROOMS for the standing and sale of car- 

i The building is secure from fire. Parties have 
size rooms. Harness received for sake 

1838. 


eh rm a PRACT? ¥ TAUGHT. 2: 
HE Advertiser Engineering Surv 
SL cteeee penn ee eee 


























































HIS ool and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
qseate eres 
turer, Mr. EDWARD ee 

WILSONS PATENT 
VENTILATING 


SPIRAL CHIMNEY FOT, 
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Junior United Service, Armourers’ Hall. 
Weigh-house Meeting-house 
British Basoue Susans Boome 
Somerset House, Theatre of the Westminster 
oo —— - 
H. M. $. Salamander, City Ciub, 
And many other Public Buildings in Town and Country, 
Noblemen and Gea- 
on wall 99 to Gn Seaeae ee meee -_ 
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PIECES.— The 
COMPANY 





Mo CHIMNEY 





MARBLE AND STONE WORKS, BEL- 


GRAVE WHARF, PIMLICO-ROAD. 
fg AuUmL CUNDY to inform Archi- 
ai aan aek Ronmnien cm pn 
—— Mason's = in all its branches. 
MARBLE WORK for Halle, Dairies, Tables, Columns, 
Vases, at most reasonable — 
A large collection of Designs for Mural and other Monu- 


power gece _ Shillings upwards. 





CLIFF AND HUSLER, STONE |AND TILE MER- 
CHANTS, Victoria Stone-wharf, Isle 6f Dogs. 

ctfully 

con 


OHN TRICKETT, Agent, 




















IR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENT 
for the Preservation of Timber, Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 
ton, Woollen, &c., from Decay. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
From Tuomas Granam, Esq., M.A.,F.R,S., L. and E., 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, 


The wood appear to be fall "and deeply penetrated by 
tt an 
T have found it in the tobere of & large 


very soluble, doés not leave the wood 
easily when to the weather, or buried in or damp 
varth. It does not come to the surface of e wood by efflor- 
le sults, 1 have no doubt, indeed, 


with a metallic 
ME eto of the valuabl a of tae 
several years, t é@ preservative e 
vot a in Sir. Burnett’s 


small: of the metallic salt which is permanently re- 
tained by the fibre in all circumstances of ex 

The oxide of zinc to alter and harden the rinze of 
wood, and destroy solubility, and prevent 


them. 
) “THOMAS GRAHAM.” 
* University 25th October, 1845. 


From Professors Branpe ahd Coorer, 
** London, 4th November, 1845. 
** Sin,—We have this day again examined the specimens 
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and similar sources of decay ce eens ee 
which have bees toctenied J ean mle thowe 
sound.—(Signed) ew TIA OMAS BRANDE, 


“JOHN THOMAS COOPER.’ 
* To Sir William Burnett, K.C\H., F.B.S., &e. &e.”’ 
ma: 
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LWAYS8 ON SALE, a LARGE AS8- 
3 SORTMENT of DRY PREPARED FLOOR. 
ee pt = oe pte ag he yp rest eet of all 

é jm to 1 inch Rough Boarding for Flats. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 


at W CuRAVE's Tiaker Tord, Smith-street, 
Wn BR 


aT 


i 


PeOPtiane GEMENT does not ve 


Manufactured BB. 
sete, Wernaatey ahd the 
street, Blackfriars Dense’ 


of Millban) 
's Wharf, Chelsea; Bell’s Wharf, 


; and Albion Wharf, Deptford-bridge; at Seel- 
sonal, Liveedl tat then nd Gere Dene : 





PREPARED FLOORING BOARUS. 
LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 


SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF, I E. 
and st Denes” w teers yard. Millbank, Bony 
maneter,& very large stock < wah soosnal Pieer Bends 


A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 
yp FE 
DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF. late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 

THE “TRADE.—Parties desirous of 
deli Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 








MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


[MBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most 





PL 


" &c. M and 
Mars Patent Backinery ” Tee Mills hare all the advan: 
yaaa Pag ee seal” Gols inal ie 
Ghe Goths Bad cated bout free of chain. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 


M 
Gillingham-street, Pimlito 
N.B. Retinnntes given fot Sewing snd Planing . : 





HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 


t ision and . PLANING by the t 
pea g oe eget pop Ps oy 
i and grooving or matching 


sccurey. The operation economizes time, money, 





MOULDINGS BY MACHINERY. 
BUDDLE, Sawing, Planing, and 
@ Moul Mills, and Marble Works, 3, IRON- 
GATE WHARF, PADDINGTON, begs to in the 


Trade, that he has erected most superior Machinery for 

working Wood Mouldings, and ventures to hope the re- 

ieee Pets ant ietons Wovkaeenhip il foray is 

an 0 as a trial. it! eet, 40 

of various mouldings will be forwarded free, appli- 

n.—A Large Stock of well-seasoned MOULDINGS 

ALWAYS ON SALE.—Wood Sawing and Planing in all 

its branches executed in the best manner and lowest price.— 

Premises to Store Goods, and Drying Rooms 

to season Boards, fit for immediate use.—Marble and Stone 

sawing by Machinery.—Marble and Stone Chimney Pieces, 
at the lowest prices, by Machinery. 

TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL. 

OHNS and CO."S PATENT STUCCO 











at season. It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wood, Iron, or Glass, It will carry a Proportion of 
Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 
comes when other Cements begin to perish. It may 

t. 


volume may 
be obtained on at the office of “ The Builder, 

and of MANN ©O,, SOLE AGENTS for the Patentees, 
5, ng oy Queen-street, Cheapside, London: of whom 


also be 
and COS PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
intended for Pain’ 








* 


REMOVAL. 
THOMAS JOHN CROGGON 
Begs to inform the that he has removed to 


WRENCE POUNTNEY- 
vanes ofan i ie Ue hn ne 
Orders to either place for RC MENT 
uine will be executed with promptitude 

KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
ITHOUT noticing CAUTIONS, which 
| areas absurd as they are uncalled for, of disproving 
assertions, which carry with them their own refatation, the 
patentees of KEENE’S CEMENT venture to believe, that 
this material will very advantageously stand the test of com- 


* 





from its all but use in the new 
wena pk pts e Bee tle tad aly 
other and private edifices, in London and the 
country. others be mentioned the works re- 
_— ~ , Regent’s- ines 
appearance have cau ex- 
tensively used or sirting nd ott in of 
wood, for columns of marble, and as a for 


stone in paving the floors of the corridors and conservatories. 
Patentets and manufacturers, J, B. WHITE & SONS, 
Milbank-street, Westminster, 


MARTIN’S cee AND ORNAMENTAL 





SON, Patentees, to caution their friends and the 
erally against converte 


trade ng this invaluable Cement 

i Cab te be Sf Che Sale Saeeieien. 
8. and $. pledge themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
totally in ae 


acids. S 
the ing properties, which it exclusi possesses :— 
1. It ra iat acquires the Sendscks of Seok, 
2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 


wee en its entire thickness. 
$. its surface (which may be made equal to that of the 


finest marble) NEVER THROWS QUT ANY SALT, and 
will receive paint in four days, without peeling, when put 
upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, 
skirsings, architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
plied by A ager Cubitt on the heap emer. &e. 

‘or purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light - 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the seme time, much more 
economical, The most references can be given. 
To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liverpool. 


LASTERING LIME, that may he used 
immediately without risk of blistering, manufactured 
expressly for Fieteesay, Got See Se usual price, at 
FORREST’S WHARF, Earl-street, Blackfriars. Sheds 
for the slacking and mixing of lime. Accommodation for 
loading and eoting bricks, sand, ballast, &c. 











7D AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 





1 in. to 12 in. in diameter, wi 

and Lamp Columns ; also Hot-water Pi 
connections. A Stock of the above atJONES’S 
Iron Bridge and No. 6, Bankside, Southwark, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & BRICK MAKERS. 


bye ton be of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by —— machinery, in various 
tal Conservatories, —_— 
arket Places, Roads, and for Liquid : 
BRICKMAKERS’ PUM in W t and Cast Iron, 
HYDRAULIC LIFT PUM and ENGINES for Weils 
of any depth, SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to 
22-inch bore, kept for Hire. 
BENJ, FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street 





and ornamen' 








TO CIVIL woe ARCHITECTS, AN 


LL ARTISTS. 

pt ro ag Sg Tyan og 

Sor ibe ated orp aa pa roc yt wy pencil, 
cota abs ee) : wall ten for Tana ag be 
itho trouble of 3 Fedsaurs and spe- 


cimens {gratis : 

1 three . 
Seoker, W. GARDINER, 20, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
square. 











1ELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE,— 
The of the Papier MAché for the purposes 


of ARCHI anh DECORATIONS is now so gene- 


books, coneeining mene tem. 9 thenend igns, 
price 1. PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furni- 
ture,either gilt or inimitation of the finest carved oak. An il- 


— PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL 
toilet, on an new — : 


naments may be had in almost every style, and pattern. 


Benes tec ye 

















